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HOW THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FELL TO PIECES, 


This ‘s not a pleasant subject to us. 
For more than a year we have felt a 
sense of duty pressing us to write a 
brief history of the fall of the great 
Democratic party, but the subject is so 
painful to us—so full of reflections 
which we would gladly banish forever 
—that we have delayed the task to 
the present moment. And now what 
we have to say can amount to only a 
brief sketch. 

Like the old Whig party, the Demo- 
cratic party split and went to pieces 
upon the negro, It was held together 
by the cohesive power of official plun- 
der for one or two presidential terms, 
after it had ceased to be a great na- 
tional party united upon the basis of 
common principles, although its prin- 
ciples were not so various as its policy. 
The southern section of the party, un- 
der the masterly leadership of Mr. 
Calhoun, was firmly and tenaciously 
grounded upon the principles of Jeffer- 
son and the Revolutionary fathers, in 
relation to the vital principles of State 
sovereignty and self-government. In 
theory the northern Democracy also 





adhered to these sacred principles, but 
practically, it abandoned them in al- 
most every campaign. While its pub- 
lic profession of principle was adverse 
to the Free-soil and every other type of 
Abolition heresy, its policy was direct- 
ed in a manner that was intended to 
catch Free-soil and Abolition votes. 
Its campaigns were no longer con- 
ducted to vindicate a great principle, 


but to palliate a growing Abolition se- - 


dition. Instead of meeting this sedi 
tion boldly and refuting its monstrous 
delusions, it set about to wheedle and 
to cheat it. The Democratic stump 
speakers of the North, were almost in- 
variably in the habit of beginning 
their harrangues by assuring the 
crowd, that they “were as much op- 


posed to slavery as any man.” And in © 


this way the Democratic. party itself 
gradually became rotten with the sin 
of Abolitionism. There was occasion- 
ally a Democratic speaker, who had 
the wisdom to foresee that this cow- 
ardly and lying policy would, in the 
end, destroy the Democratic party. 
But his voice was less than one crying 
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in the wilderness. Thus gradually 
the Democratic organization of the 
North ceased to be a great defense of 
the vital principles of a free govern- 
ment, and became a mere machine to 
catch votes, by going half-way over to 
the abominations of Abolitionism it- 
self. And thus while the shallow 
leaders of the Democraay imagined 
that they were cunningly absorbing 
the Abolitionists, the Abolitionists 
were all the time absorbing them. 
And in this way a heresy, which was 
at first despised by every body, except 
a handful of such wretches as Garri- 
son and Phillips, was gradually made 
great and powerful, even by the con- 
nivance of the northern Democracy it- 
self. Instead of honestly standing up 
to battle for the truth, it went meanly 
about fishing for Abolition votes. 
Those of the party who had the intel- 
ligence and the virtue to fall out 
against the invidious Abolitionizing 
process, were denounced as “ imprac- 
tical” and ‘“‘indiscreet.” Knavery 
alone was “practical,” and cheatery 
and falsehood “ discretion.” 

Such was the political status of the 
party, when Van Buren sprung his 
treason upon it in 1848. His course 
was simply an act of spite against 
the party for refusing to renominate 
him for the Presidency, but he adroitly 
appealed to the “ Free-soil” prejudice 
with which the party was deeply 
tainted, and in that way defeated the 
Democratic nominee for the Presi. 
dency. From this date of 1848, it 
may be said that the northern Demo. 
cracy was completely Van Burenized. 
To be sure the old rank and file were 
still sound enough, but they certainly 
yielded their principles for the sake of 
They were led by dishouest 


success. 
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demagogues, who had really no princi- 
ples exceept to get office, by the sacri- 
fice of all principle. 

The defeat of the Democratic nomi- 
nee, Gen. Cass, in 1848, disclosed 
such a wide-spread taint of Abolition- 
ism throughout the North, as to natur- 
ally arouse and alarm the South for 
the safety of her institutions, and for 
the peaceful possession of her rights 
in the Union. Then followed a fearful 
struggle in Congress, which came near 
disrupting the Union, and which was 
finally allayed by the passage of the 
Compromise measures of 1850, em- 
bracing the Fugitive-slavelaw. These 
measures were opposed by all the 
Abolitionists and by the Van, Buren 
wing of the Democratic party in the 
North, and by a minority party in the 
South, at the head of which was Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

The National Democratic Convention 
of 1852, which nominated Gen. Frank- 
lin Pierce for President, planted itself 
squarely on these Compromise mea- 
sures, including the Fugitive-slave 
law, and on them went before the 
country, and achieved the greatest 
victory ever won by a political party 
in this country before. The tremen- 
dous majority Gen. Pierce received 
was a proof of the great pop ilarity of 
those measures ; or it was, to say the 
least, a proof that the whole country 
wanted rest from this eternal agitation 
about slavery. And had Mr. Pierce’s 
administration been faithful to those 
Compromise measures on which he was 
elected, we can not doubt that the 
country would have cnjoyed a long 
repose. But, without any design to 
injure his country, and with the best 
motives, we do not doubt, he made a 
fatal mistake in the choice of his Cab. 
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inet. His selection of Caleb Cushing 
for Attorney-General was his first mis- 
step in this direction. In the first 
place, Cushing was not a Democrat. 
He was a man of great cunning, but 
totally unscrupulous and without hon- 


or. His influence over the mind of Mr. 


i Pierce was fatal from the beginning.’ 


Then the appointment of Mr, Davis and 
Mr. Dobbin tu seats in his cabinet was 
another fatal mistake, as both of these 
eminent gentlemen were enemies to the 
Compromise measures on which Mr. 
Pierce was elected. Mr. Guthrie, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was ano- 
ther mistake, as he was a man totally 
without heart, and without the least 
patriotic sympathy with his country. 
He it was who removed Judge Bronson 
from the office of Collector of New 
York, because he refused to appoint a 
certain number of Van Buren Free-soil 


Democrats to subordinate places in the 


Custom-House. Gov. Marcy, as Se- 
cretary of State, also turned out to be 
an unfortunate appointment, as, in or- 
der to make way for his own nomina- 
tion to the Presidency next time, he 
became a mere tool of the Van Buren 
wing of the State of New York, and 
thus General Pierce's administration 
fell entirely into the hands of the ori- 
ginal enemies of the Compromise mea- 
sures, both in the North and South. 

+ In fact, during the first six months 
of Mr. Pierce’s administration, the old 
Unioa-defending, Constitution-loving, 
Compromise-respecting, Jackson Dem- 
ocracy was, as was threatened by Ca- 
leb Cushing, “crushed out.” Yes the 
Democracy which supported the Com- 
promise, both North and South, was 
“crushed out.” The original friends 
of the Compromise measures were 
everywhere under a harrow. Such 
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newspapers in the North as the New 
York Evening Post were the chief re- 
cipients of Federal patronage. And 
to such an extent was the warfare upon 
the original friends of the Compromise 
carried out, that the President’s organ, 
the Washington Union, then edited by 
J. W. Forney, in attempting to defend 
the President, was compelled to assert, 
as early as Nov., 1853, that the Demo- 
cratic party had not pledged itself to the 
principles of the Compromise of 1850, 
and that therefore the President was un- 
der no obligations to recognize the friends 
of those measures. He said : 

““We knew that they (the Compromise 
measures) were so irreconcilably obnoxious 
toalarge portion of the Democratic party, 
that it would be madness to make the ques- 
tion of approval a test of Democratic ortho- 
doxy.” 

And again in the same article it 
said : 

«The language finally adopted was the lan- 
gnage of Compromise, and it was agreed 
upoa as the language of Compromise. The 
advocates of the Compromise !aws agreed 
not to insist upon their expr.ss approval; 
the opponents of these laws agreed not to 
insist upon their disapproval.” 

It certaifly needed a good deal of 
courage, and a total absence of all 
shame, to utter so vast a falsehood, 
while that p!atform of ’52 was not yet 
cold in the memory of anybody. And 
more especially, since in Mr. Pierce's 
first annual message to Congress, given 
at about the same time he spoke triumph- 
antly of the “sense of repose and se- 
curity” to which the Compromise mea- 
sures had “restored the public mind 
throughout the Confederacy,” and 
which he gave his official word should 
“suffer no shock during his official 
term, if he had power to avert it.” 
But we may convict the President’s or. 
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gan, the Washington Union, of its 
falsehood out of its own columns, for 
in January, 1854, in condemning Mr. 
Dixon’s amendment to the Douglas tcr- 
ritorial bill, which proposed,to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise, it said : 

‘«Prudence, patriotism, devotion to the 
Union, the interest of the Democratic party, 
all sug est that that public sentiment which 
now acquiesces cheerfully in the princ:p'es 
of the Compromise of 1850, should not be 
inconsider:tely disturbed. The triumphant 
election of President Pierce, shows that on this 
basis the hearts and judgments of the people are 
with the Democracy.” 


Here Mr. Pierce’s organ admitted 
that he was trinmphantly elected on 
the “basis” of the “ Compromise of 
1850.” It furthermore admitted that to 
repeal the Missouri Compromise would 
be to “inconsiderately disturb” the 
Compromise of 1850. Let us hear the 
Union of the same date further on this 
subject : 

‘“We have never yielded to the Missouri 


Compromise any other obligatory force than ° 


that which attaches to a solemn covenant en- 
tered into by two opposing parties for the 
preservation of amicable relatiois. ‘To such 
considerations we have felt bound to yield as 
ready an acquiescenc as if the Compromise 
was the law of the land. 

“If we have studied the southern senti- 
ment correctly, this has been the view taken 
of the Missouri Compromise in that division 
of the Union. 

“It was upon this view that we gave Mr. 
Douglas’s Bill our ready approval ; and we 
still think that the peace and harmony of the 
country will be best secured by its adop- 
tion. 

‘‘ When, therefore, a prominent Whig Sen- 
a:or like Mr. Dixon, proposes to go beyond 
Judge Douglas, and beyond tue Compromise 
of 1850, in showing his devotion to the rights 
of the South, it may not be out of order to 
remind our friends that in the great issue of 
1850, the body of Mr. Dixon's political 
friends, especially at the North, were not 
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prepared to go even as far as the Nebraska 
bill goes. 

‘-But Mr. Dixon’s amendment may serve 
to stir up excitement on one side, whilst Mr, 
Sumner’s will effect the like object on the 
other; and, as Whigism and Abolitionism 
have nothing to gain and nothing to lose, 
the up-hot may be that the agitation may in- 
ure to the benefit of the common opposition | 
to the Democratic party. 

‘*We may venture to suggest that it is well 
worthy of consideration whether a faithful 
adherence to the creed which has been so 
triumphantly endorsed by the people, does 
not require all good Democrats to hesitate 
and reflect. maturely upon any proposition 
which any member of our party can object 
to as an interpolation upon the creed. Ina 
word, it would be wise in all Democrats to 
consider whether it wiuld not be safest to 
‘let well enough alone.’ 

“To repeal the Missoui Compromise 
might, and, according to our view, would 
clear the pr nciple of Congressional non-in- 
tervention of all embarrassment; but we 
doubt whether the good thus promised is so 
important that it would be wise to see< it 
through the agitation which necessarily 
stands in our path. 

‘*Upon a@ calm review of the whole ground, 
we see no such reasons for disturbing the 
Compromise of 1850, as could induce us to 
advocate either of the amendments proposed 
to Mr. Douglas's Bill.” 


Here then we have the admission of 
President Pierce’s organ— 

Ist: That he was “ triumphantly 
elected” on the “ basis of the Compro- 
mise of 1850.” 

2d. That to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise would be to “go beyond” and 
“ inconsiderately disturb” the Compro- 
mise of 1850. 

3d. That the evils of the “agitation” 
which would “ necessarily” result from 
it, would in all probability counterba- 
lance any good that might be expected 
to follow it. 

Such also was Mr. Douglas’s under- 
standing of this whole question when 
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he first introduced his bill to establish 
the Territory of Nebraska. In the re- 
port which accompanied his bill he 
said : 

“The principal amendments which the 
Committee deemed it their duty to commend 
to the favorable consideration of the Senate, 

“were those in which the principles estab- 
lished by the Compromise measures of 1850, 
so far as they are applicable to territorial or- 
ganizations, are proposed to be affirmed and 
carried into practical operation within the 
limits of the new Territory.” 


In the same report Mr. Douglas fur- 
ther says : 


“ With the view of conforming their action 
to what they regurd as the settled policy of 
the Government, sanctioned by the approving 
voice of the American people, your Commit- 
tee have deemed it their duty to incorporate 
and perpetuate, in their Territorial bill, the 
principles of these measures.” [The Com- 
promise measures of 1850.] 

Then in reference to the validity of 
the Mexican laws of New Mexico and 
Utah, prohibiting slavery, and of the 
Missouri Compromise restriction, Mr. 
Douglas further says : 

‘Your Committee do not feel themselves 
called upon to enter into the discussion of 
these controverted questions. They involve 
the same grave issues which produced the 
agitation, the sectional s‘rife, and the fearful 
strugge of 1850. As Congress deemed it 
wise and prudent to refrain from deciding 
the matter in controversy then, either by 
affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or 
by an act declaratory of the true intent of 
the Constitution and the extent of the pro- 
tection afforded by it to slave property in the 
Territories, so your Coramittee are not pre- 
pared now to recommend a departure from 
the course pursued on that memorable occa- 
sion, either by affirming or repealing the 8th 
sec.ion of the Missouri act, or by any act 
declaratory of the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion in respect to the legal poiuts in dis- 
pute.” 


Here, then, we have Mr. Douglas’s 
official understanding that the Demo- 
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cracy was pledged to carry out the 
“principles of the Compromise Mea- 
sures of 1850,” and that an act to re- 
peal the Missouri Compromise would 
be “a departure from the course” pur- 
sued on “the memorable occasion” of 
the passage of that Compromise, and 
would re-open the same grave issues 
“which produced the agitation, the sec- 
tional strife and the fearful struggle 
of 1850.” 

Such was ‘the official understanding 
of the President and of the Democratic 
statesmen up to January, 1854. And 
yet immediately afterwards, against 
their own official declarations, they 
“inconsiderately disturbed the Com- 
promise of 1850”—they violated what 
they had declared to be “ the settled 
policy of the government, sanctioned 
by the affirming voice of the American 
people”—they repealed the Missouri 
Compromise, which act they had but 
just then officially said would re-open 
the “dangerous agitation, the section 
al strife, and the fearful struggle of 
1850.” Thus did the administiation 
prove false to all its pledges, false to 
its own declared line of duty, false to 
every expectation which it had awak- 
ened in the public mind, when it went 
into power solemnly pledged “ no more 
to agitate the slave question either in 
or out of Congress.” It was this which 
opened the “ Pandora’s box.” It was 
this which started the fiery tide of fa- 
naticism afresh. It was this which 
gave birth to the Republican party. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while in 
the South the friends of Pierce’s adminis- 
tration held up the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the Nebraska Bill as 
measures in favor of southern rights, 
the northern Democratic leaders held 
up the very same acts as favorable to 
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Abolition, How long could a party 
stand with its two halves holding such 
opposing pretensions? Tle squatter 
sovercignty principle of the Nebraska 
Bill, it was declared by Democrats here 
in the North, secured the principle of 
“no more slave territory.” On this 
interpretation of the Nebraska Bill, 
the Democracy of every northern State 
cenducted the next campaign. Old 
Van Buren declared that “the bill se- 
cured the triumph of the principles of 
the movement of 48.” And John Van 
Buren, in the Buchanan campaign of 
1856, declared that the Cincinnati plat- 
form was entirely consistent with his 
father’s Buffalo platform of 1848. But 
very different from that was the south- 
ern reading of that platform. It was 
therefore evident that somebody was 
cheated all the time. The truth is, that 
the South read the platform correctly. 
But the northern demagogues who led 
the Democratic party supposed that 
they must lie to the people in order to 
get their votes. It was asad sight of 
knavery and imbecility. While the 
South was conducting that Buchanan 
campaign in good faith, on the princi- 
ples of Jefferson Democracy, the North 
was conducting it on the principles of 
the Buffalo Free-soil platform of 748. 

We will introduce a few specimens 
of the Buchanan campaign in the North. 
Governor Wright, the then Democratic 
Governor of Indiana, in a speech at 
Camden, in that State, said : 

*‘The Kansas-Nebraska bili is the best 
Wilmot Proviso ever enacted, as my south- 
ern brethren will find out, and that all of us 
‘the northern Democracy) are op osed to 
slavery.” 

And in a subsequent speech at Tip- 
pecanoe he declared that : 

«If the policy of the Democratic party in 
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reference to slavery is adopted and carried 
out, not another foot of stave territory wiil 
be added to the United States.” 


Hon. Wm. Allen, Ex-United States 
Senator of Ohio, in a great speech de- 
livered at Philadelphia, argued that 
the Nebrasca Bi!l seemed to free all 
the territory south of the Missouri res- 
triction, to say nothing about the im- 
possibility of slavery’s going north of 
it on the squatter sovereignty princi- 
ple - 

‘*The Missouri Compromise line operated 
as a scare-crow to keep north of the line the 
who’'e tide of population from the free States 
who wanted to settle within the jurisdiction 
of the free States, and not to go within slave 
State jurisdiction. Every Yankee, with his 
tin cup, who did not want to settle in a slave 
State, wept north of that line. He took it 
for granted ‘that a'l territory south of the 
line was to be slave territory, and as he did 
not want to live among s!aves, he kept north. 
Thus, the limitation was on the white popu- 
lation, not the black. The law was no limi- 
tation against the n-gro, because he could 
not go north of the line, law, or no law; the 
climate stopped him ; but the law did impose 
a limitation on the white settlers, because 


they could go south of that if the law were 
not there.” 


The Detroit Free Press, the organ of 
Gen. Cass, gave the same view, in the 
following language : 


“Mr. Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska bill, is 
the greasest advance movement in the direc- 
tion of human freedom, that has been made 
since the adoption of the Constitution.” 


But Mr. Pierce’s home organ, the 
New Hampshire Patriot, went farther 
than any we have seen in landation of 
the free-soil effect of the Nebraska 
Bill. It declared that the restriction 
being removed, a large share of all the 
sovereign territory south of that line 
will now be devoted to freedom. It 
contended that such would ultimately 
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be the rush from the free North in that 
direction, that : - 


‘‘ Like the too abundant rains which swell 
rivers, it will overflow its natural bounds, 
and passing the immense Territory of Texas, 
make two or three new free States out of soil 
which had been devoted to slaves; German 
emigrants are universally anti-slavery men, 
both from principle and from taste, being 
unable to endure contact with the colored 
race; and already occupying the western 
part of Texas, will unite with the emigrants 
from North and West, in organizing free 
States on the soil of slavery? 

The same paper, in dwelling on this 
inspiring theme, rushed up to the diz- 
ziest hights of admiration, and ex- 
claimed : 

“The Nebraska bill works gloriously and 
triumphantly for freedom. No act of any 
President or any Congress, has secured so 
much, and so suddenly, and so easily, for 
liberty.” 

Now let us return a moment to the 
“home organ” of Mr. Cass, and we 
shall see that old organ of the north- 
ern Democracy was also thoroughly 
waked up to the fact that we were to 
have no more slave States : 


‘Some of the most prominent Whig 
papers of the Unien which have fanned the 
Abolition flame that has been sweeping over 
the North have suddenly change | posit.on, 
and a‘e now raisinz ‘a voice of peace.’ 
Their original objection to the Nebraska- 
Kansas act was that it ‘opened a vast terri- 
tory to the spread of slavery.’ This the 
Democrat press stoutly denied, as our 
readers well know, end contended that the 
inevitable consequence of adopting. the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty in the Territo- 
rics, would be to make every Territory here- 
after organized free, whether it should lie 
north or south of the Missouri Compromise 
line.” 

Let us have a specimen poster from 
Mr. Buchanan’s own State, which was 
posted within a few miles of his own 
dyor : 
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‘THE UNION MUST AND SHALL BE PRESERVED. 
‘*Democretic Mass Meeting, at Nifflinburg, 

Pa., Saturday, October 4th, 1856. 

“Hon. G. V. R. Wri-zht, and Hon. W. H. 

Witte, will address the meeting. 
**Democr.ts! Whigs! Republicans! turn 

out and learn the fact that it is the Demo- 

cratic party that is laboring for freedom in 

Kansas, the assertion of opposition orators 

to the contrary notwithstanding. Turn 

out and hear the true position of parties 
explained, and judge which is the party 
for Freedom !” 

To this complexion had the Demo- 
cratic party of the North come at last. 
All sunk in the Van Buren morass, ex- 
cept here and there a solitary straggler, 
like the noble and pure-minded Sey- 
raour, of Connecticut, who still stands 
like the last man upon his mountain, 
alone, but unconquered and unfalter- 
ing. 

Thus had the northern Democracy 
become a tender to the Abolition en- 
gine. It was a teacher in the Aboli- 
tion school. Denouncing Abolition, it 
was still its best ally. The stupidity 
of the leaders of the party was only 
equalled by their crime. In fact the 
Democratic party of the South and 
North were really two parties—tbat of 
the South battling for principle, and 
for its rights, and that of the North 
for the spoils of office. Not honestly 
believing in Abolitionism, it still pro- 
tected and petted it for the sake of 
making it useful in its hunt for spoils. 

So when at last Abo'ition triumphed, 
and was about to execute its old threat 
ot destroying the Union, there was no 
great party to oppose its malevolent 
designs. The northern Democracy 
broke like a bubble into its black wa- 
ters, and there still it lies flopping 
aboutin an infinite ocean of “loyal” non- 
sense, trying to find some spot which 
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splits the difference between an old- 
fashioned Democrat and an Abolition 
traitor. It will never find it. There 
is no such place. Pure Democracy is 
on the other side of the world from 
Abolitionism. The history of the north- 
ern Democratic party, for the last ten 
years especially, is the history of shame 
and hypocrisy—is the history of cow- 
ardice, and of treason to the funda- 
mental principles of self-government 
and liberty. It is stained with the 
blood of its friends, shed in a most un- 
righteous Abolition war. It has been 
split to pieces under the lead of a set 
of spoils-hunting demagogues. We 
see but one hope for it, and that is also 
the last hope of our country, which is 
an immediate and thorough reorganiza- 
tion on a platform of principlés upon 
which the united South and the true 
Democrats of the North can stand to- 
gether. But it must be a genuine 
platform of principles. There must be 
no more of running one set of princi- 
ples in the South and another in the 
North. No more Nebraska bills to be 
read one way in the South and another 
way in the North. This shameless po- 
licy has landed our country in a wild 
and bewildering anarchy and despot- 
ism, out of which we must try to get 
with all possible dispatch and speed. 
But how shall we get out, except 
through the door of truth and sound 
principles? There is no such thing as 
“climbing up some other way.” That 
is just what we have been doing. Un- 
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til the party can be brought to think 
more of vindicating great principles 
than of seizing the spoils of office, it 
will coftinue to be a weak and wretcli- 
ed time-server, unworthy of the sup- 
port of henest men, This trying to 
steal into office through all manner of 
dodges, such as laying down platforms 
of false principles, and nominating 
men who represent any kind of princi- 
ples except those of Democracy, will 
keep the party a demoralized and dis- 
graced minority to the end of time. 

In several of the northern States a 
set of brainless money-mongers have 
been running the party as a financial 
machine for their own benefit, It has 
been made a stock-jobbing concein. 
Its purse-strings have been held by the 
bulls and bears, and asses of Wall 
street. Let us have an end of all this 
abomination. 

We think there should be held at 
some central point this fall, a general 
Convention of the pure old Democracy 
of all the States. At this Convention 
the time-honored principles of the De- 
mocracy should be re-affirmed in lan- 
guage that means something. There 
should be no uncertain sound ; nor 
should there be any compromise with 
this accursed abomination called “ loy- 





alty”. The name of Democracy belongs 
to those who have never forsaken its 
principles ; let them hold on to it, and 
organize under its venerated name for 
the defense of its sacred principles, 





SEWARD'S WINK TO SUMNER. 


Says Seward to Johnson, ‘‘O, I am your friend ” 
Says Seward to Sumner—‘ I only pretend.” 

















LOVE AND FAME, 


[BY MRS. LAURA GWYN.] 


High on a mountain’s dazzling brow was built, 
The palace home of Fame ; 

With golden sunbeams its proud walls were gilt, 
And wreaths of crimson flame 


Played over on its roof of polished snow, 
And seemed to turn to fire, 

Each window high, or marble turret row, 
Or glittering silver spire. 


Over each haughty tower broad banners streamed, 
Written with golden words that flashed afar, 

Or touched with sunrise each great letter gleamed, 
And sparkled like a star. 


And oft of reckless winds and thunders loud 
That lordly palace bore the fiercest shock, 

For it had strength within its arches proud, 
The tempest’s wrath to mock. 


Lonely, and beautiful, and cold, and grand, 
Unbowed by age—undimmed by time, 

The cloud-kissed aerie of the soul did stand 
Upon its mount sublime. 


Many desired to dwell in that high place— 
The gallant warrior with his waving plume— 

The grave philosopher with his wrinkled face— 
Hoar age, and youth with cheeks a-bloom. 


And gold-crowned kings their raptured glances turned 
From gorgeous thrones and royal palaces, 

While their proud hearts with eager passion burned, 
To walk within those shining terraces. 


A motley throng forever came and went 
Upon the sunlit mountain side, 

And oft the strength of a poor heart was spent, 
While at the palace gate the aspirant died! 


Full many a gallant form was gathered there, 
And many a rare and radiant face, 

But there was one who passed those portals fair, 
And took the loftiest place ! 


A bard with broad fair brow, and hair of gold, 
And voice so sweet and strong, 

Went in—and through the echoing palace rolled 
Gushes of mellow song! 


He went up from a valley beautiful, 

A rose-crowned valley, fair and still, 
From whose rich founts of happiness, his soul 
Had ofttimes drank its fill. 
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LOVE AND FAME, 


Proudly he went aloft to his abode, 
And sceptered, throned and crowned— 
He sat in that rich dom? of Fame—a god 
Girded with glory round ! 


Each day from off his turret-roof he gazed 
On landscapes fair and bright ; 

Each night, upon the wondrous worlds that blazed 
On distant thrones of light. 


"Mid time-worn tomes of precious honeyed lore, 
*Mid singing-birds and opening flowers, 

Or gathering gems from Wisdom’s treasure store, 
He winged the happy hours. 


And when his silvery strains would sink and swell, 
His echoing corridors along, 

His voice was as the voice of Israfel,* 
Charming the heavens with song! 


Thus did he dwell through many a changeful year, 
Within his splendid mountain dome ; 

But he grew lonely mid its pomp and glare, 
And longed full oft for his sweet valley home, 


For, ah! the precious love—love meek and soft, 
That blest him in the happy vale below, 
Could follow not his eagle-flight aloft 
To realms of dazzling snow! 


And now as downward to that lovely place, 
His dreamy eye he cast, 

Soft sorrow brimmed his heart, and swept his face, 
With memories of the past. 


With tears and sighs, he left his chair of state— 
He left his palace fair and brave— 

He songht the love he lost, but all too late— 
He only found its grave ! 


Its grave o’ergrown with lowly valley moss, 
And sad-eyed violets dim and sweet ; 

Then—then he knew that Wealth and Pride are dross, 
And Fame an empty cheat! 


a + * * * * 


Thou glorious ‘‘ prophet of the beautiful,” 
Bearer of an immort.] name! 

Thou, too, art moving toward the poet’s goal, 
The mountain dome of Fame! 


With face grown radiant with that strong desire, 
That mighty passion burning in thy heart ; 

With uaquenched lightning in thine eyes of fire, 
We’ve seen thee rise and start ! 


Upward, still upward, towards that palece fair, 
Thine eager footsteps p oudly move! 

Oh! mayest thou leave not in the valley here, 
Thy blessed human love / 


*T were better ne'er to leave the lowly vale, 
And ne’er to scale those cliffs of burnished snow, 
Than hear thy crushed and wounded spirit wail, 
For sweet love left below! 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 12th, 1866. ‘ 
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* and ee Israfel, whose heart-strings are & late, and who has the sweetest voice of all God’s 
creat 
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THE HEROINE OF THE OLD DOMINION.* 


CHAPTER XIII, 
The Impostor. 


On the morning following the burn- 
ing of Bratton, the troops of Mosby 
and Randolph had separated; the 
former, with their daring leader, 
directing their course towards West- 
ern Virginia, while Randolph and his 
command hastened to form a junc- 
tion with the army of Gen. Jeb. Stuart, 
then in great danger of being cut off 
from Richmond. With the great 
events of the eventful campaign we 
have little to do, leaving their narra- 
tion to the historian, further than they 
bear upon the movements and welfare 
of our characters in this story. 

The genius of Randolph, as a scout- 
ing officer, had much to do with the es- 
cape of Stuart’s hard-pressed command, 
and the illness of Bertha Seely, which 
followei the hardships of the eventful 
night of the escape from Bratton, ad- 
ded to her painful anxiety for her 
father, prohibited her immediate jour- 
ney to Atlanta, and thus over a month 
passed away and found her still in 
Richmond, and separated from her be- 
trothed.+ It was the intention of Ran- 
dolph to accompany her in the journey 
to Georgia, and as she became conval- 
escent, she awaited his arrival in Rich- 
mond with impatience. But day after 





(* Entered according to Act of Cungress, in the 

ear 1sod, vy Vau Kvrie Horton & Oo., in the Clerk's 
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day passed away, and he neither came 
nor wrote. She knew that he was on 
dangerous service, liable to be cut off 
from the main army and be slain or 
captured, and these fears for his safety 
were added to those oppressing her for 
her father. 

“IT must tarry in Richmond no 
longer,” she mused one evening, as 
another day had passed away, bring 
ing her no tidings of father or lover. 
* My father’s last command was, ‘ has- 
ten to Atlanta,” and-my unfortunate 
illness, and hopes to be accompanied 
by William, have detained me here for 
weeks. I will leave to-morrow, come 
what may.” 

But that night she learned that spe- 
cial orders had been issued forbidding 
the transportation of any passengers 
south of Richmond, except soldiers, 
for the Confederacy was in an agony 
like the struggle cf a drowning man, 
and every warlike means were being 
used by the Government to send aid to 
Gen. Joseph Johnston’s army, then 
slowly falling back towards Atlanta 
before the hosts of Sherman. 

Here, then, was a new disappoint- 
ment, but on seeking President Davis, 
as she did at once, for her clear sense 
told her it was ever best to apply to 
the chief, she readily obtained the ne- 
cessary papers to enable her to make 
the journey. 

On the following day she departed, 
with a heart painfully swollen with 
apprehension for the welfare of her 
father and of her lover. 



















































The trip was long and tedious. She 
had made it years before, when smiling 
peace and cheerful plenty filled the 
land ; when her fellow-travelers were 
happy maids and matrons, and joyous 
children, and contented men; when 
the sun rose and shone upon ripening 
harvests, and every railroad town and 
station beamed, with the prosperity, 
the liberty and equality bequeathed by 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Han- 
cock and their follow patriots, by them 
designed and won, and guarded for 
the great American Constitution, un- 
amended by fanaticism. But how dif- 
ferent her companions, how changed 
the scene in 1863! Grim and bearded 
warriors, pale and emaciated soldier 
youths, groaning, wounded, gaunt, 
want and selfish poverty, greedy spec- 
ulation, wearied patriotism, a land, a 
peop'e cursed, trampled by unsparing 
war, towns and villages falling to 
rapid decay, their silent streets filled 
with widows and orphans, the cry of 
woe ever rising like a bitter wail from 
desolated homes and broken hearts. 

Bertha Seely sighed as she admired 
the endurance of her people, for her 
judgment teld her that the cause of 
the South was on the wane, had been 
on the wane since the great heart of 
the South, immortal “Stonewall Jack- 
son,” fell, waning faster still after un- 
lucky Gettysburg, dying fast but with 
an iron will yonder in Richmond, de- 
termined to struggle to the last. She 
admired the fierce courage of those 
veterans in shabby grey, who had 
smelt the fire of war in 1861, and who 
had never flinched, no matter how vast 
the odds, and still curled their lips in 
scorn at the idea of submission. The 
volunteers of 1861! The flower of 
the young men of the daring South ! 
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She believed their cause was just, the 
cause of their revolutionary sires, and 
they sprang to battle as a bridegroum 
greets his bride. And they adhered 
to that spirit of deadly resistance to 
what they believed tyranny. They 
fought and suffered, and thousands 
died in their devotion, and the remnant 
never yielded while hope lasted, and 
when the dread struggle was over, and 
the mighty arbitrament of the sword 
decided against them, they submitted, 
as became brave and gallant men, and 
will ever be ready to battle for the 
Constitution aud the Union as their 
grandsires bequeathed them. 

The long and wearisome journey at 
length bore Bertha Seely to her destin- 
ation, and Atlanta was reached—not 
the bright and jubilant inland city of 
1860, bearing in her vigorous young 
veins the golden blood of trade and 
commerce, with her song of progress 
and prosperity made melodious by the 
charms of well-rewarded labor, but a 
vast camp and hospital, thronged with 
the last hope of the great Empire 
State of the South, the white-haired 
cotton-planter aud his beardless boys, 
forced by the press of ruthless war to 
leave the aged wife and mother weep- 
ing at home. Disease, and death, and 
ruin, and poverty, had prayed upon 
the once thriving city, until a mere 
shell, and that full of the corruption of 
speculation and rapine, was left of the 
once gay and prosperous Gate City. 

It was late in the day before she ar- 
rived at Atlanta, and still later when 
she learned where she might find the 
gentleman she sought, David Elmore, 
and when she started on her way 
thither, guided by a negro lad, night 
had set in, and she ran the risk of 
being detained by the numerous 
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patrols, But her garb protected her, 
for it was rare, very rare indeed, that 
ever the jeans coat forgot its southern 
manhood so far as to insult or annoy 
aught that wore a woman’s dress. 

On Whitehall street, at the foot of a 
pair of steps, ascending the outside of 
a brick building, the negro halted. 

“Up dem steps, Misses, you'll find 
Massa Elmore’s office—I see a light 
burnin’—’spect he dar.” 

“Wait till I return,” said Bertha, 
aud her heart beat quick and fast as 
she ascended the rickety stairway, for 
the man she was going to see was a 
stranger to her, and might be rude or 
surly, or anything but a gentleman, 
and it was a strange procedure for a 
young lady to be abroad in such a 
city at that hour. But she went on, 
remembering the vehemence of her 
father’s command, and reaching the 
head of the stairway, she rapped at 
the door, which stood ajar. 

Mr, David Elmore was seated before 
a table, hand-deep in papers. The mis- 
erable tallow candles burning on either 
side of the table, gave light enough 
for him to pursue his business, and to 
show that he was an elderly man, with 
grizzled locks and beard, greatly con- 
cealing the grave and benevolent fea- 
tures. He was clad in the common 
garb of southern citizens at that time, 
dark grey jeans, which looked black 
in that light, but his air was that of a 
gentleman. 

The rap at the door made him glance 
in that direction, and he saw that the 
form was that of a lady. He arose 
and advanced with one of the candles, 
and seeing a veiled lady, bowed and 
requested her to enter. 

“My business is so important, sir,” 
said Bertha, as she entered, “that I 
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must apologize for coming at this 
hour.” 

“No apology is. necessary where 
important affairs are involved, my 
dear young lady,” replied he, in a 
kindly tone ; “and therefore you will 
excuse my asking vou to allow me to 
complete a very important document 
which I have before me, ere I hear. 
your business with me. But a few 
moments.” 

“Certainly, sir. I do not wish to 
interrupt you,” said Bertha, who, hav- 
ing met the person she had traveled 
so far to see, was now at a loss how 
to preface her business with him, and 
welcomed a little delay. 

“Then please favor me by entering 
the adjoining room, my dear young 
lady,” continued he in a fatherly tone. 
“You will find it more cleanly and 
comfortable than this. It looks upon 
the street, and—well, I may have visi- 
tors soon, rough mouthed ones too, and 
I am in no humor for jests.” 

He gave her a candle as he spoke, 
and she entered the adjoining apart- 
ment, which proved to be an office, 
better furnished than the bare room 
she had just quitted. It was unoccu- 
pied, and Bertha, leaving the dvor 
slightly ajar, sat down to collect her 
thoughts. 

She had waited some time, hearing 
the rapid scratching of David Elmore’s 
busy pen, and now and then a random 
shot fired in the strects, when her 
candle was seized with a fit of furious 
sputtering, and after a fierce little 
battle of flame and wick, the wick 
gained the victory and left her in 
total darkness. 

It was not at all pleasant to sit 
there in the dark, with a ghostly light 
streaming in from the other office, and 
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Bertha was about to rise to relight the 
candle, when she heard a rapping at 
the door of the other room. 

Again David Elmore arose, for his 
glance had shown him a female form, 
and he was met by the question, in a 
firm, clear voice, 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking 
to Mrs David Elmore ?” 

“Tam David Elmore, my dear young 
lady,” replied the polite merchant. 

“Ah, so it is, all right,” said the 
female voice, in an easy, off-hand style, 
which captivated the attention at once. 
“T am Miss Bertha Seely, the daughter 
of the late Col. Seely.” 

“Indeed! I am very glad to meet 
you,” exclaimed David Elmore, with an 
animation quite unusual with him, and 
extending his hand, which was grasped 
by the stranger. “Pray, walk in, 
Miss Seely. You use an expression, 
however, which gives me great pain ; 
you said the late Col. Seely! Is my 
old friend, Hart Seely, no more ?” 

The female seemed to sob as she re- 
plied, “Yes, Mr. Elmore, my dear 
father is no more. ‘He died about a 
month ago near Bratton, in Virginia, 
from the effects of a severe wound.” 
Here her grief seemed uncontrollable, 
and her sobs filled the room. 

“Poor child ! poor child !” said Mr. 
Elmore, as she leaned upon his bosom. 
“Well, your poor father was a noble 
man, in every sense of the word, a 
good man and a patriot. Then, pray 
calm your grief, my dear young lady. 
I hear some one coming up the steps, 
so please step into the other room to 
compose yourself, while I attend to 
those who are coming.” 

Those coming up the steps were ap- 
parently in a hurry, for they entered 
the office just as the strange lady went 
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into that in which Bertha Seely was 
seated. This sttange Aady had the 
fortune to place her outstretched hand 
upon a chair, and she at once sat 
down, not at all dreamiug that the 
lady whcse name she had so impu- 
dently claimed, was seated within ten 
feet of her, for Mr. Elmore, not notice- 
ing that Bertha’s candle was extin- 
guished, had turned to meet the new- 
comers, supposing that the best com- 
panion in the world for a woman in 
tears, was another woman. 

Bertha Seely, almost paralyzed with 
astonishment, paid little attention to 
the conversation between David EI- 
more and the new-comers, for her heart 
and soul were dwelling upon the as- 
tounding assumption of her identity. 

Who was this stranger? Bertha 
could hear her breathing, fo the exer- 
cise of fictitious woe had quickened 
the exertion of the stranger’s lungs, 
but it was impossible to ascertain, by 
so vague a clue as thatof breath, who 
the impostor might be. Bertha Seely 
had a very clear mind, almost mascu- 
line in its reasoning power, and pos- 
sessing all that inexplicable magic 
which often enables a female mind to 
leap to a true conclusion long before 
the sterner mind of man can logically 
deduce his own to the same result ; 
but she failed to fathom the mystery. 
The few words she had heard, and she 


_had heard every syllable uttered by 


this mysterious impostor, had been 
spoken in a clear, ringing, educated 
tone. There was no doubt of that— 
the impostor was one accustomed to 
polite society, the accent, ease and 
grace of utterance were indisputable ; 
and Bertha ran over the chords of 
memory, which photograph sound as 
well as features, and often more cor- 
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rectly, to solve the riddle. But me- 
mory touched no responsive note. 
There was a discord, and the voice of 
the stranger made it. 

Then came the natural. reflection, 
why should any one desire to person- 
ate Bertha Seely? What purpose was 
to be gained? And then, again, rea- 
sun failed to reply. It was an eminent 
proof of the masculinity, if we may 
use a “Tern” expression of the mind 
of our heroine, that she patiently 
awaited the progress of events, re- 
solving to shape her own action ac- 
cordingly. 

The last visitors of David Elmore 
were somewhat boisterous. That 
gentleman held a very important posi- 
tion in the eyes of many men in At- 
lanta, in 1864, as he was a surgeon 
and chief of a Medical Board, and his 
influence was weighty in deciding the 
merits of many a poor fellow who had 
discovered that his leg had a bone 
more, or his back a muscle less, or his 
breast a rib too short, or his this and 
that a something too long, to do active 
or hospital service in the warring for- 
tunes of the Southern Confederacy. 
But David Elmore was a wise and a 
firm man, both lawyer and surgeon, 
soldier and officer, patriot and friend, 
and he discharged the obnoxious duties 
of his unenviable position conscien- 
tiously. So he soon dismissed his 
boisterous visitors, some of whom 
went away jubilant. But they went, 
and the mind of Mr. Elmore reverted to 
his two female visitors in the adjoining 
office. Justice demanded that the 
first comer should have the first audi- 
ence, but justice very often yields to 
force of circumstances, and David 
Elmore’s mind was fixed upon the fact 
that a young lady who had said, “I 
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am Bertha Seely, the daughter ofthe 
late Col. Seely,” -was-awaiting his at- 
tention,’ True, the other visitor was a 
young lady also, and had said some- 
thing about “ important business,” but 
David Elmore remembered that he had 
never seen, in all his life of sixty 
years, @ woman who did not consider 
her business important, even if it be- 
gun and ended with a thimble, so he 
bowed his male visitors out, and re- 
sumed his seat with the words : 

“Now, Miss Bertha, I° will attend 
upon you.” True to her resolve, the 
true Miss Bertha did not. move, nor 
scarcely breathe, so eager was she to 
solye the mystery ; but the impostor, 
eager to accomplish her purpose, and 
unsuspecting the presence of our hero- 
ine at once drew nearer to David El- 
more, and sat down facing him. 

The door being ajar, and the face of 
the impostor turned towards it, ena- 
bled Bertha, by slightly changing. her 
position, to gain a very clear view of 
the features, without being seen her- 
self. It was a fair, very fair face, but 
almost bloodless ; pale and small fea- 
tured, and yet beautiful in contour and 
high intelligence ; flashing grey eyes, 
looking black as jet in that light, fair 
hair swept back from a high, thought- 
ful brow, a lovely mouth, with rather 
thin, curling lips, thin and haughty 
nostrils, and a chin almost too firm and 
square for woman’s face—all in all, the 
face of a beautiful woman of some 
twenty or twenty-two years of age. 

There was an expression of great 
eagerness depicted ‘upon the firmly cut 
and regular features as she fixed the 
flashing eyes upon David Elmore, as 
he adjusted his spectacles to read a — 
letter she gave him as she seated her- 
self opposite to him, and Bertha Seely, 
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tlough she had not seen those features 
for years, felt her heart leap as me- 
mory recalled the name of this bold 
impostor. 

“ Ah,” thought Bertha, as the truth 
sprang upon her mind, “ this is Cather- 
ine Rasp, the sister of that dreadful 
ruffian! What can she seek in my 
name? Oh, those important papers ! 
Let me wait.” 

David Elmore read the letter slowly 
and carefully, and then said : 

“So this is the last letter ever writ- 
ten by my old friend, Hart Seely? 
His writing seems very unsteady, and 
his signature lacks that firm sweep of 
the pen I always admired init. In- 
deed, the entire letter seems to have 
been a labor to him; but I suppose 
his feebleness—” 


“Yes, Mr. Elmore,” interrupted 


Catherine Rasp, quickly, and feigning 


to sob, “poor father! he was very, 
very weak, and had hardly finished it, 
before’ he died. Dear, dear father !” 
and she buried her face in her hand- 
kerchief to sob. 

“Poor child!” said Mr. Elmore, 
kindly, and removing his spectacles to 
dry them. “But do not weep, he is 
spared much sorrow, and had he lived 
to behold and to know all the misery 
and oppression which his beloved 
country will certainly suffer—well, 
well, he is happier as itis, But let us 
to business, my dear young lady. 
This letter which I have just read is 
very important, and enjoins a very 
important duty upon me. It com- 


mands me to place in your hands the 


accumulated documentary evidence of 
years. Obeying him relieves me of a 
heavy responsibility, but it places the 
burden npon you, young lady.” 
Mr.-Elmore spoke in a very grave 
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tone, aud Catherine Rasp feigned great 
emotion, as she replied : 

“Of that I am well aware, Mr. El- 
more, for my poor, dear father often 
warned me of the same.” 

“ Do you fully comprehend the tenor 
of this letter? I am to place in your 
hands, the tender hands of a young 
and inexperienced’ woman, that which 
my hands, and the hands of your 
worthy father, have often felt grow 
heavy. He, a brave soldier ; I, an old 
and cautious lawyer, have guarded 
these papers with jealous care, and > 
should you lose then—” 

“ And should I lose them, you were 
saying,” remarked Catherine, as the 
lawyer paused. 

“Should you lose them, I do not 
think that you could ever repair the 
loss,” resumed Mr. Elmore. “ Among 
them are the depositions of witnesses 
to c'rtain facts, and the witnesses are 
now dead ; and a mass of evidence of 
your right to the McDermott estate— 
certificates of marriages, registers of 
births, lines of descent—all that com- 
plicated mass of necessary legal proof 
to establish a doubtful succession to a 
great estate.” 

“And these you are about to place 
in my hands,” asked Catherine Rasp, . 
as the bright eyes flashed triumph- 
antly. 

“ All, my dear young lady, for so 
your father has enjoined upon me in 
this letter. I do not know,” continued 
Elmore, in a thoughtful tone, as he 
bent ovér the letter, “I do not know 
but that I would be a better friend to 
you in retaining these documents than 
in delivering them to you.” 

“ And why so?” demanded Catherine, 
and Bertha thought there was some 
sharpness in her tones. 
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“You know not the Rasps,” said that the Rasps had enlisted the ser- 


Elmore, shaking his head. vices of this adroit spy, and I had 
“The Rasps? oh, I have heard of made a note of the information. But 
them,” replied Catherine. my clerk, who was present, recognized 
“ And that fellow, Leighton ?” him, and told me, after Leighton de- 
“Leighton? And who is Leighton, parted, that he had seen the pretended 
Mr. Elmore ?” Confederate Captain in Richmond, un- 





“ Aye, that is the question, my dean der the name of , and your 
young lady. Who is Leighton? father had written me that Leighton 
Well, I would give a good deal to had assumed that name. So putting 
know,” said Elmore, grsvely. “He is this and that together, as lawyers do, 
a firm friend of the Rasp family, who- I concluded there was a plot on hand, 
ever he may be. He is undoubtedly a with the Rasps at the head, to deprive 
spy, and knows of the existence of me of the papers. Ah, Mr. Leighton 
these papers.” is a lucky fellow, very lucky. Had he 

“ He does ?” called this evening, this afternoon— 

“And must have recently come to but he must have suspected something. 
that knowledge. No later than yes- He did not keep his appointment.” 
terday, he was in this office.” “And had he gained possession of 

Bertha bent forward to listen, for the papers, Mr. Elmore ?” 
the name of Leighton had doubly “Why, he would have destroyed 
aroused her attention. -. them, or used them for his friends, the 

“Leighton, in the disguise of a Rasps, and if Elgin McDermott is not 
Confederate Captain,” said Elmore, now living, and as your father is dead, 
“demanded these papers, and I ap- why the Rasps would have succeeded 
pointed an hour for him to call this in the succession, and you would be 
afternoon, and receive them. Buthe kept out for years, probably forever. 
did not come” Now you perceive how very import- 

“Would you have delivered them to ant these papers are.” 
him had he come?” asked Catherine. “ You have them in this office ?” 

“My dear young lady, had he come “In this office,” he replied, rising 
I would have delivered him into the and unlocking a large fire-proof safe, 
hands of my excellent friend, Col. which stood in one corner of the room, 
Wash. Lee, the Provost Marshal.” “I do not keep them here at night, - 

“ Ab, you suspected and detected?” but always in the room in which I 

“T suspected, for his papers, though sleep, for they are too valuable to be 
admirably executed, were forgeries, careless of. I wish they were sate in 
and of course I believed nothing of Edinburg.” 
the story he told. Yet he told me that Catherine Rasp -had changed her 

your father was dead, and had died at posture, and her back was now to- 

Bratton.” wards Bertha Seely, who arose and 
“ But how did you recognize him as_ entered the room silently, and stood 

Leighton? Has he often appeared behind her, Catherine’s attention being 

under that name ?” fixed upon the movements of the law- 
“Your father wrote me last winter yer surgeon. 
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Mr. Elmore advanced to the table, 
carrying a small tin box, such as law- 
yers use to keep papers in, and as his 
eyes were intent upon the clasp of the 
box, as it refused to yield to the pres- 
sure of his thumb, he did not perceive 
Bertha Seely, until that young lady, 
brave, decisive and resolute, placed 
her hand upon Catherine’s shoulder, 
saying : 

“T am Bertha Seely This is Cath- 
erine Rasp !” 

Catherine gave a single glance up- 
ward over her shoulder, and trembled 
despite her hardihoud, as she met the 
withering gaze of scorn and defiance 
which flamed in the jet-black eyes of 
the southern girl, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Robbery. 

“Shameless impostor!” exclaimed 
Bertha, as she drew herself erect in 
stately indignation, “ shameless impos- 
tor, how dare you, sister of the brutal 
John Rasp, assume my name?” | 

“Bertha Seely! Are you Bertha 
Seely?” cried Mr. Elmore, staring at 
Bertha. 

“Did you not see me in my child- 
hood, Mr. Elmore, in my father’s house 
in Virginia ?” 

“Do not believe her, Mr. Elmore,” 
exclaimed Catherine, vehemently, and 
springing to her feet, the beauty of her 
fair face all swallowed up by an ex- 
pression of hate and rage. “I am 
Bertha Seely—tis she who who is the 
impostor. ‘There is my father’s letter 
to prove my words true. She is the 
cheat, she is Catherine Rasp.” 

The worthy lawyer was in great 
perplexity, as he looked from one to 

the other, and shook his head in duubt, 
but Bertha’s air of calm scorn and con- 
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scious right demanded his attention, 
and he said : 

“You were about to recall your 
childhoud to my remembrance.” 

“Yes, Mr. Elmore,” said Bertha, in 
a firm, calm tone, “you must remem- 
ber me in my childhood. Look at this 
woman. What is the color of her hair? 
Almost white. And mine? Jet black. 
Now tell me, what was the color of the 
hair of that little girl whom my father 
has often told me used to climb upon 
your knee when you were a guest at 
the Seely mansion ?” 

The old lawyer half closed his eyes 
in thought, and then suddenly exclaim- 
ed, as he extended his hand towards 
Bertha : 

“Young lady, black was the color 


_of the hair of that child, and as I look 


at you I can easily distinguish your 
father’s features in your face.” 

“ And here is my father’s likeness,” 
said Bertha, as she produced a locket 
from her bosom. 

But at that instant, when the lawyer 
had extended his hand to receive the 
likeness, and as Bertha’s head was 
bent to enable her to pass the lucket- 
guard from her neck, Catherine Rasp 
with one hand dashed the remaining 
candle upon the floor, and with the 
other grasped the tin box containing 
the papers. She had already surveyed 
the distance and locality of the outer 
door, and to reach it, to change the 
key from the insidedo the outside, to 
close and lock the door, and to fly down 
the outside steps into the street, was 
the work of a moment. 

Mr, Elmore, as the door was closed 
to, had sprung towards it, but hearing 
the sharp click of the lock, he instant 
ly comprehended the situation, and 
rushed to the opeu window. Leaning 
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out he shouted to the guard at the op- 
posite corner, and heard the clatter of 
their heavy feet as they started in pur- 
suit along the street. Turning then, 
he lighted the candle, and Bertha no- 
ticed that he was very pale. 

“Young lady,” said he, very grave- 
ly, is your father dead ?” 

“T hope not, though I have every 
reason to believe him a prisoner,” re- 
plied Bertha. 

“The loss of those papers, if he is 
dead, will be ruinous to your rights 
and claims as heiress of the McDer- 
mott estates,” continued Mr. Elmore, 
wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head, “and even if Colonel Seely is 
alive, I fear the Rasps may use them 
greatly to his injury. Who would 
have suspected: that fair-haired, deli- 
cate girl of such high-handed robbery 
as that? A bold woman. But [must 
have that door open at once.” 

He grasped the bronze paper weight 
on the table, and soon dashed the lock 
to atoms. 

“Will you remain here, my dear 
young lady, for a few minutes, while 
I attend to this matter ?” said he. 

“Certainly, Mr. Elmore,” replied 
Bertha, knowing that she was help- 
less to aid him. “I will remain here 
until you return; which I hope will 
be very soon, and in possession of the 
papers.” , 

“T hope so, most fervently,” said 
Mr. Elmore, and the next instant Ber- 
tha was alone. 

A deep sadness and melancholy fell 
upon her heart as she sat there alone, 
thinking of her absent father, who at 
that moment, she thought, might bein 
his grave in Virginia, or languishing 
in a northern prison. Randolph, too, 
might be filling a bloody grave, and 
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she left homeless and friendless, pa- 
rentless and penniless upon the world. 
Yes, penniless, for even her little stock 
of Confederate money was well nigh 
exhausted, and a tear fell from her eyes 
as she gazed mournfully into the pale 
flame of the candle before her. 

She strove to subdue this bitterness 
of soul, but the unhappy girl had pass- 
ed through great and long-continued 
suffering during the late month, and 
nature clamored for vent for that long- 
sustained misery of mind and heart, so 
yielding at length to its sway, she bent 
her head upon the table and wept 
aloud. 

Long minutes passed thus, and ab- 
sorbed in her woe, Bertha Seely, after 
murmuring in broken accents. “Oh, 
my father! oh, William !” did not per- 
ceive the entrance of a youth in the 
garb of a Lieutenant of the Confede- 
rate service, a fair-faced, delicate-look- 
ing youth, who had twice quietly rap- 
ped at the door, and receiving no re- 
ply, made bold to enter unasked. 

He stood near the table for several 
moments, gazing earnestly upon the 
bowed head of the unhappy girl! and 
tears filled his eyes as he gently laid 
his hand upon hers. 

Bertha Seely raised her head as she 
felt the touch, and started in surprise 
as her eyes met those of the stranger. 

“You do not recognize an old friend, 
Miss Scely,” said he, in a soft and gen- 
tle tone, as he raised his military cap 
from a broad brow as white as snow. 

Bertha did not, and the stranger con- 
tinued : 

“T do not wonder at your not recog. 
nizing me, Miss Seely, for when we 
first met it was a stormy scene, yon- 
der in poor Bratton, and our after ac- 


quaintance was all in the dark.” 
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“Ah, I do remember you now,” said 
Bertha, as she grasped the girlish 
hand of the speaker. “ You are Ralph, 
the guide.” 

“Right,, Miss Seely, I am Ralph,” 
said Julia, for it was she. “Now tell 
me why I find you in such sorrow, and 
in a-place like this? Though I need 
not ask the last question, for this is 
David Elmore’s office, is it not? 

“ Yes, this is that gentleman’s office,” 
replied Bertha. 

“Then I know why you are here, for 
I heard your father’s words as you and 
he parted on that dreadful night.” 

“My father—ah, can you tell me no- 
thing of his fate?” exclaimed Bertha. 
“Ts he living? Is he a prisoner ?” 

“Your father, Miss Seely,” replied 
Julia, “I trust is well, though I am 
not able to say where he is. He was 
captured dn that eventful night in 
Bratton, but made his escape at Hu- 
bert’s house, remaining hidden in a 
room twu days. Ou the third day he 
left the town, and the day following I 
also quitted Bratton for Atlanta.” 

“ And you have heard nothing of my 
father since that time ?” 

“Nothing, though I have returned 
from Atlanta to Bratton, and from Brat- 
ton to Atlanta again,” said Julia. “I 
am now here on business connected 
with the interests of the Confederacy.” 

“T fear something dreadful has hap- 
pened to my poor father,” said Bertha, 
“Perhaps he has been recaptured, or 
perhaps—” she did not dare speak the 
thought, though Julia easily interpret- 
ed it from Bertha’s quivering lips. 

There was a silence of some minutes 
before either spoke again, for Bertha 
had suddenly remembered that this 
pretended Confederate Lieutenant was 
a@ woman, and that there was good 
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cause to-believe that she felt more than 
a passing regard for Captain William 
Randolph ; while the great modesty of 
Julia, and the habit of reserve and 
caution imposed upon her by the im- 
portant charges with which her mother 
continually entrusted her, held her si- 
lent. She did not suspect that Bertha 
Seely knew her to be a woman in the 
garb of a man, for her great snccess 
hitherto in that character led her to 
suppose that she was undiscovered. 
But Bertha Seely felt ill at ease’ in al- 
lowing her to remain in that belief, and 
at the same time desired to learn if any 
deep regard for her betrothed warmed 
the bosom of the disguised girl. Fix- 
ing her eyes, therefore, with that in- 
tent, steadily upon Julia’s face, she 
said ; 

“And your friend, Capt. Randolph, 
wherg is he ?” 

A deep blush dyed Julia’s cheeks as 
this unexpected question was asked, 
for she was herself just upon the point 
of making the same inquiry ;. besides, 
there was a strange air of severe search 
in Bertha’s dark eyes as she spoke, and 
Julia felt that her voice trembled as 
she replied : 

“You should say your friend, Miss 
Seely, for—for—I have—I have—” 

“The ring he gave you still upon 
your finger, Mr. Ralph,” said Bertha. 
“But where is he ?” 

‘“ Indeed, Miss Seely, I do not know. 
I last heard of him in pursuit of a por- 
tion of the Federal command.” 

“ Perhaps he is dead, then,” said Ber- . 
tha, forcing the painful words from her 
lips. 

“Dead! Ihope not. He was a no- 
ble soldier,” replied Julia, with feigned 
carelessness, as she sat down. But 
Bertha was eure that she trembled. 
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“ Ah, it is as I thought,” mused Ber- 

tha. “This girl loves Randolph.” 
‘ “Tt is very strange,” she resumed, 
“that you, Mr. Ralph, whose nerves 
were so firm, and whose voice was like 
a trumpet on that dreadful night at 
_ Ravine Creek, should tremble now at 
the bare mention of Captain Randolph’s 
name.” 

“Tremble | I do not tremble. What 
can you mean by that remark, Miss 
Seely ?” cried Julia, as she pressed her 
cap down upon her eyes, 

“ Ah, Master Ralph, it is well that I 
am not that great ruffian among wo- 
men to whom posterity will attach the 
title of Beast—Butler the Beast.” 

“T do not understand you, Miss See- 
ly,” said Julia. “Suppose you were 
that ruffian among women, ‘ Butler the 
Beast,’ what harm would that be to 
me ?” 

“Why doubtless he would concoct 
one of his gentlemanly sentences, such 
as he used in unfortunate New Orleans, 
in addressing honorable ladies and de- 
fenceless women, ‘she-adders,’ and the 
like. Now if I were the amiable beast 
I might say to you, look here, now, 
since you wear the dress of a male spy, 
you shall be hanged as a male spy.” 

“You have discovered my sex, Miss 
Seely,” inquired Julia, lowering her 
eyes before the severity, real or as- 
sumed, of Bertha. 

“Oh, yes ; and your secret too,” said 
Bertha. 

“‘ My secret ! oh, you mean the bu- 
siness which has called me to Atlanta.” 

“Not atall. I mean that I have 
learned a far different secret. You 
love Captain Randolph.” 

At these words, the diffidence and 
confusion of Julia vanished. She arose 
to her feet, and returning the steady 
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and haughty gaze of her rival, said, in 
@ voice no longer tremulous nor hesi- 
tating : 

“T do love William Randolph, Ber- 
tha Seely. Love him more than I love 
my life—love him as devotedly as you 
do, nor am I ashamed to admit it to 
you ; for if it be a thing to be ashamed 
of, you are as guilty as I. But there 
is nothing to be ashamed of in my lov- 
ing Captain Randolph. Why should 
I, Julia Schampfer, not love him as 
well as you, Bertha Seely ?” 

“He is my betrothed husband. I 
have loved him for years,” replied Ber- 


. tha, not at all relishing this haughty 


and defiant avowal of a deep passion 
for her betrothed. It was very true 
that she did not believe that Randolph 
felt anything like love for any woman 
on earth besides Bertha Seely, and had 
no reason to believe that Randolph had 
ever scen Julia before or since that 
eventful night at Bratton, but it touch- 
ed her pride of love to the quick to 
think that any of womankind had dared 
to feel towards that beloved absent 
one as she felt. So there was much 
and-unusual asperity in her toné, and 
marked flashing of the black and beau- 
tiful eyes as she repeated what she 
deemed the enunciation of an insuper. 
able right to claim Randolph. 

“T have loved him for years.” 

“For years,” said Julia, in a soft 
but steady tone. “I do’ not measure 
the duration of my love for William 
Randolph by dates, I have known 
Lim—not a year—but I shall love him 
for eternity.” 


Bertha Seely was as amiable a young 
lady as any in America, and surely we 
need not seek farther to find the per- 
fection of human amiability, and as 
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we ever endeavor to paint our charac- 
ters by living mortals, as they love, 
and hate, rise or fall around us, we 
must say that she began to feel a lit- 
tle angry at this bold assumption, as 
it appeared to her, and that anger 
framed a very jealous question. 

“And of course you love so very 
profoundly, Miss Julia, you will do all 
you can to have that fathomless, date- 
less, eternal passion reciprocated by 
its object.” 

“ No, for he loves you.” 

“Oh, he loves me—you admit that,” 
said Bertha, and rising, for till then 
she had remained seated. 

“T know he loves you.” 

“But men are ‘proverbially fickle. 
He may change. Indeed, he may love 
you far better than—” 

“Miss Seely,” said Julia, in a re- 
proachful tone, and glancing respect- 
fully into the dark and flashing eyes 
which seemed to burn as Bertha spoke, 
“you are unjust to-William Randolph, 
to me and to yourself. I do Jove him, 
but I know he loves you, and you do 
him wrong in saying that he will 
change his love from you to me or to 
any other woman. Do not think, how- 
ever, that because I love him, I shall 
try to win him from you. He shall 
never know from me that I love him. 
He shall never, with my consent, learn 
that I am a woman—” 

“He knows that already,” said 
Bertha. 

“ He—Randolph knows that I am a 
woman |” cried Julia, blushing pair- 
fully, and immediately losing that 
deep blush in a ghostly - paleness, 
“Oh, do not say that.” 

“But I do say it, for it is true. He 
knows, if he is living, that the guide 
Ralph was a woman, and doubtless 
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has learned, also, that she was Julia 
Schampfer. 

Ah, Bertha Seely, you were but a 
woman, truly as nearly an earthly au- 
gel as women ever are, and indeed, 
we believe in the general opinion that 
they are the only angels on earth, but 
we fear there was much spice of 
triumph in your heart as you said 
those last words, But how soon that 
feeling vanished when you saw the 
unhappy Julia sink into her chair, 
overwhelmed with shame, covering 
her eyes with those delicate hands, 
and convulsed with sobs of wordless 
anguish. Then the angel shone forth 
in our heroine’s character, for she bent 
over the weeping girl and twined her 
arms about her, and pressed her for- 
giving lips to the burning cheek and 
brow, whispering, in that soft and 
thrilling whisper which penetrates the 
heart like a note of melody: 

“Oh, fongive me, forgive me Julia. 
Ihave been very rude, very cruel. I 
am very, very sorry that I have 
wounded you. Let me be your friend, 
forgive me.” 

“ What will he—what does he think 
of me ?” sobbed Julia, as Bertha strove 
to soothe her grief. “ What can he 
think of me, save that I am a bold 
and shameless girl? Oh, my mother, 
you had a right, and my country had 
a right to demand my life in the great 
cause, but neither had a right to de- 
mand my self-respect. And you, too, 
Bertha Seely, do you not despise me 
since I can go about attired in this 
unnatural garb ?” 

“Oh no, my dear friend, I esteem 
you—” 

“It was for the good“of my country, 
and and at my mother’s command that 
I assumed this dress,” said Julia, rais- 
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ing her head proudly, but her sense of 
outraged modesty, that ever-present 
reproach which gave to her assumed 
character an air of profound sadness, 
almost melancholy, again overpowered 
her, and she shuddered with shame, 
saying ; , 

“To think that Randolph must deem 
me—” 

“A noble girl—he will, when he 
knows all,” interrupted Bertha, 

“He must not know all. He must 
never know that I love him,” exclaimed 
Julia. “ You will not tell him that.” 

“No, I will not, or I might risk his 
admiring you too much, Julia,” replied 
Bertha, as she kissed her cheek. 

Now, all this conversation had con- 
sumed much more time than the reader 
may imagine from the space in which 
we have narrated it, and Mr. Elmore 
had returned to the door of the office, 
but paused before entering on hearing 
the sound of two voices where he had 
left but one. His arrival had not 
been heard by either of the young 
ladies, for he was not noisy on the 
heel, like many of our warriors both 
North and South, who clashed about 
with huge spurs as symbols of their 
unheard-of and much-to-be imagined 
prowess, and reached his office door 
with a light and modest tread as be- 
came a man accustomed to move in 
hospitals among the sick and wounded 
heroes who were not, but had won, 
most knightly spurs. 

The interest of their conversation, 
too, was too absorbing for Bertha and 
Julia to observe hini as he pushed 
open the door and looked in, 

What he saw was very surprising 
to him, as it would have been to the 
uninformed reader, for he saw Miss 
Bertha Seely, with her arm nestled 
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around the waist of the uniform of a 
Confederate officer, and her lips pressed 
to the cheek of the wearer. The face 
of the wearer was not towards worthy 
Mr. Elmore, but he could not help ad- 
mitting, at a glance, that the form of 
the supposed officer was a very grace- 
ful one. Still, Mr. Elmore, who was a 
man of grave habits and reflections, 
saw no reason why the daughter of 
Col. Seely should he thus engaged, and 
though he caught the last words which 
we have recorded as spoken, he mis- 
took the name, and muttered : 

“This is very wrong, decidedly ! 
If he were 
Julius Cezar, it would be no good 
cause for her to kiss and hug him in 
my office at this hour. Ahem, ahem |!” 

He coughed very loud, and stepped 
in briskly, and his sudden appearance 
made both of the ladies utter a sub- 
dued little scream of surprise, which 
Julia would not have done had her 
nerves not been all unstrung by her 
deep emotion. 

“ Pleasantly engaged, Miss Seely,” 
said Mr. Elmore, bowing. “Much 
more so than I have been in racing 
after that female catamount who stole 
my box. An old acquaintance, I sup- 
pose, Miss Seely ?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Elmore, I never knew 
the gentleman’s name uatil a few min- 
utes ago,” replied Bertha, enjoying the 
old lawyer’s mistake. 

“ Ah, case of love between the un- 
kuowu. But it is not exactly proper— 
why he is a very young locking gen- 
tleman,” continued Mr. Elmore, adjust 
ing his spectacles, and eyeing the sup- 
posed Confederate officer, intently. 

“Very, ishe not ?” said Bertha, and 
then remembering Col. Mosby’s phrase, 
she continued, “so young looking 
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that he will 
man.” 

“ Never live to bea man !” repeated 
the old lawyer, much bewildered, as 
both older and younger men than he 
ever will be, when rosy, pouting lips 
weave cunning meshes for. the entan- 
gling of men. “ But this is all very 
natural, You are a young lady, and 
have probably just lost.a vast inherit- 
ance, but it is like your sex to chatter 
and laugh. If you can afford to laugh 
let me into ‘he secret, for I have not 
the honor, if honor there be, of the ac- 
quaintance of this young gentleman.” 

Bertha was willing then to unde- 
ceive the old gentleman, but she re- 
flected that she had no right to reveal 
Julia’s sex, and remained silent. But 
Mr. Elmore was not thus easily satis- 
’ fied, for he considered himself in some 
sort the guardian of the daughter of 
his much-esteemed friend, Col. Seely, 
and knowing well the haughtiness of 
the Virginian’s character, was about 
to push his demands for an introduc- 
tion, when the supposed officer made a 
rapid and singular gesture with the 
left hand, apparently at random, but 
one which the quick eye of Mr. El- 
more caught and instantly understood, 
for he answered the gesture with an- 
other and said : 

“‘ Credited,” 

“To the debt,” spoke Julia. 

“Of the Confed——,” continued Mr 
Elmore. 

“Eracy,” concluded Julia. 

“Credited to the debt of the Con- 
federacy,” repeated Mr, Elmore; ‘“ and 
a very great debt it is, and I will at- 


never live to be a 
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tend to that affair presently. Yet this 
does not explain why I find this young 
lady and you are upon such very in- 
timate terms.” 

Julia blushed again, but spoke 
promptly to relieve Bertha’s feelings, 
for she saw that the mistake had gone 
far enough. 

“T shall never live to be a man, be- 
cause, Mr, Elmore, I am a woman.” 

The old lawyer started, accustomed 
as he was to mines and countermines, 
and after a sharp scrutiny of the blush- 
ing face and graceful form he said : 

“Always when I have been de- 
ceived it has been by a woman, and as 
I have had to match three within the 
hour, I may as well make out my afli- 
davit that I am a goose, and throw my- 
self upon the mercy of the court. 
Why, you are the same young lady 
that visited me about two weeks 
ago, and at first palmed yoursulf 
upon meas an old woman. Sit down, 
Miss Bertha and Mr. - ye 

“ Ralph,” said Julia, 

“Mr, Ralph. Thank you, Now 
Miss Bertha, about the stvulen box. I 
have not recovered it; but I know 
that the one who robbed us so adroitly 
has not got it now. She was forced 
to hide it in her flight, for she was 
seen flying empty-handed along Peach- 
tree street. She has escaped, so far, 
But she certainly has not the box, If 
she had rifled it of its contents, she 
would have thrown it away in her 
flight, and it would have been found 
upon the street. She managed to hide 
it; and now we are to find it,” 
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BY A MEMBER OF STONEWALL JACKSON’S STAFF. 


“ Par dearer the grave or the prison, 
Nluwed by one patriot name, 

Than the trophies of all who haven risen 
On Liberty’s ruin to fame.” 


Tre sun, from its rising to its set- 
ting, does not throw its rich rays upon 
a more blessed spot than the Valley of 
Virginia. From the beautiful bank of 
the “ River of Swans,” the historic Po- 
tomac, to where the. noble, solemn 
mountains pour down their streamlets 
to form the Shenandoah of the James, 
the traveler must be astonished at the 
thousand marks of the generosity with 
which Providence has dealt with this 
large valley. The famous Blue Ridge 
on the East, and the Shenandoah and 
imposing Alleghany mountains on the 
West, are thrown up by the hand of 
God, to fence in this favorite garden. 
Its beauties are as various as they are 
plentiful. The tourist and the artist 
may rejoice with romantic apprecia. 
tion ; the shepherd and the agricultu- 
rist may be satisfied with what is fur- 
nished them for use and improvement. 
The long, picturesque mountains, the 
splendid rivers, nourishing creeks and 
infant rivulets ; the broad, green fields, 
the stately groves, and round, rolling 
hills, each richest of its kind, and un- 
surpassed on all this grand continent. 
After gazing from Jefferson Rock, at 
Harper’s Ferry, to stand upon which, 
Mr. Jefferson said, is worth a trip 
across the Atlantic, the traveler may 
move leisurely up the Valley, drink 


from innumerable crystal springs, hunt 
through the bountiful wood, and at 
night receive a warm welcome at some 
old mansion ; perhaps fall asleep in an 
antiquated chair, where some hero of 
the first Revolution repeated again 
and again his tales of war, or rest- 
ed his honored body. 
Such was the Valley of the Shenan- 
” doah a few years ago; war has made 
it a desolation. As it was beautiful 
and fruitful it attracted destruction. 
Deserted homesteads and mouldering 
ruins, venerable and shattered old 
oaks, under which sat some of Ame- 
rica’s greatest statesmen and heroes ; 
these proclaim New England’s pgrati- 
tude to the children of those men, who 
marched on foot at the bidding of 
Washington, and Lee, and Morgan, to 
help Boston in her hour of need. A 
broad land, which once blossomed as 
the rose, has been turned into a desert, 
that the destroyers may prove we are 
their brethren. ‘ 
What a glorious country to battle 
for, what a consecrated people to de- 
fend! What a magnificent plain for 
the charging squadion, what:a beauti- 
fal death-bed for the cavalier and hero! 
Here, Ashby, you shall die. The Val- 
ley of Virginia loves you. During the 
war you have never left her for a sin- 
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gle day. You have made more memo- 
rable her hills and streams. You have 
watched over her, fought for her, and 
you are worthy of her. Here you will 
fall. You have finished your race, but 
you will not soon be forgotten ; for 
the streams will weep for you, and the 
rock, and the wood, echo the lamenta- 
tions of a grat ful people for many ge- 
nerations to come. 

‘General Jackson, after having ex- 
pelled General Banks most unceremo- 
niously and expeditiously from Virg’s 
nia, and beyond the borders of the 
Confederacy, was in rapid retreat tp 
the Valley, pursued and pressed by 
the converging armies of Generals 
Shields and Fremont. On the 5th of 
June, 1862, hs passed through Harris- 
onburg, and turned abruptly to the left 
in the direction of Port Republic and 
the B'ue Ridge. On the 6th, head- 
quarters were established at the hos- 
pitable dwelling of Mr. Garnett, near 
Port Republic. Very soon the General 
and staff were busy with papers and 
reports, necessarily neglected for the 
week previous, 

Port Republic is a small village, si- 
tuated on the angle wade by the con- 
fluence of the Middle Branch and South 
Branch, as they form the South Fork 
of tle Shenandoah River. The South 
Branch is fordable at any point. The 
Middle Branch having been supplied 
by the waters of the North Branch, 
before it reaches Port Republic, is 
deep. It was spanned by an old but 
very good bridge, across which ran 
the road from Port Republic to Hatris- 
onburg. General Jackson had en- 
camped his troops on the north side of 
the Middle Branch ; his old division just 
opposite Port Republic, and the divi- 
sion of General Ewell at Cross Keys, 
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several miles nearer Harrisonburg. 
General Ashby, with his rear-guard 
of cavalry, was still in the last-men- 
tioned place. During the afternoon of 
the 6th, Gen. Fremont closed inca‘- 
tiously upon Harrisonburg, and took 
possession—Ashby, of course, evacuat- 
ing without a fight, Brigadi -r-General 
Beuford, with his command, supported 
by infantry, followed the retreat of 
General Ashby, his immediate advance 
being under the command of Colonel 
(Sir!) Perey Wyndham, a soldier of 
fortune, but to fame unknown. Skir- 
mishing commenced on the outskirts 
of the town, and Ashby, unsupported, 
fell steadily back, contesting every 
inch with his usual watchfulness and 
provoking tenacity. On one occasion, 
Colonel Wyndham, with considerable 
dash, attacked Ashby’s rear-guard, but 
was repulsed. The Colonel, in the 
eagerness of the onset, did not observe 
that his men were not following him 
until he was captured by a Confeder- 
ate cavalryman—private Holmes Con- 
rad, afterwards Major on the staff of 
Gen. Rosser. In the latter affair 
which followed this solitary charge of 
Wyndham, Ashby took about.fifty-five 
prisoners. The VUolonel was sent to 
the head-quarters of Gen. Jackson. 
On the way he was met and recognized 
by Major Bob. Wheat, of the Louisiana 
Tiger Battalian. The two, with excla- 
mations of surprise more emphatic 
than refined, rushed into the arms of 
each other and embraced most affec- 
tionately, to the infinite amusement of 
the surrounding soldiers. It was a 
novel scene. They had fought side by 
side, in Italy under Garibaldi, and 
now met for the first time since then ; 
Wyndham, still an adventurer, caring 
little for which side he fought, beyond 
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his pay; Wheat having helped the 
oppressed in foreign climes, now fight- 
ing as he believed for the liberty of 
himself and his own people. 

The skirmish continued during the 
afternoon with very little loss. As 
the sun was going down, Ashby, desir- 
ous of catching a party of the enemy, 
who were in his front—ready to follow 
if he retired or to retreat if he ad- 
vanced—sent a request to Gen. Ewell 
to be furnished with several regiments 
of infantry. The first Maryland regi- 
ment (Col. Bradley T. Johnson) and a 
Virginia regiment were sent to him at 
once. Gen. Ashby led them to the 
place he wished them ; but the enemy 
having received notice of his intention, 
had also thrown out infantry in that 
direction. Skirmishing soon com- 
menced between the enemy and sev- 
eral companies of the Maryland regi- 
ment. The Federals still advanced 
and drove the Confederate skirmishers 
in upon their support. At this moment 
Ashby had his horse shot under him, 
but he quickly placed himself in front 
of the Virginia regiment, which was 
wavering under the fire ; waiving that 
glittering sword that so often waved 
to conquer, he moved forward and 
called upon them to follow him, Just 
then, Gen. Ewell rode up and ordered 
the Maryland regiment to charge. 
The order was handsomely obeyed, and 
in a few minutes the enemy’ were 
driven flying from the field. But it 
was a fruitless and dearly-bought vic- 
tory. Gen. Ashby was dead. He fell 
shot through the heart, and never 
spoke, Calmly and without a single 
struggle for life, he breathed his last 
in the arms of Lieut. James Thompson, 
his gallant young friend, whose admir- 
ation for Ashby, his general, was re- 
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warded and intensified by Ashby’s 
love for him. Generous, impulsive, 
heroic Thompson, who never afterward 
mentioned the name of Ashby, without 
a heart drawn sigh and an ejaculation 
of regret ; he, too, is gone. He was 
killed at the battle near High Bridge, 
a few days before the surrender of 
Gen. Lee, while commanding a regi- 
ment of cavalry and leading them in 
charge with the dashing fervor he had 
caught from Ashby. Thus our men 
perished as our groves ; not only the 
aged poplars and matured oaks, but 
the vigorous, proud young hickories, 
and the hopeful, handsome saplings 
also. 

In this last skirmish of Gen. Ashby, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kane, of the Penn- 
sylvania Bucktail Rifles, and some of 
his men were captured. Col. Kane, 
immediately after he was taken, in a 
conversation with Captain (after- 
wards Col.) Herbert, who commanded 
the Maryland skirmishers on that oc- 
casion, said: “I have to-day saved 
the life of one of the most gallant offi- 
cers in e:ther army, Gen. Ashby ; for I 
admire him as much as you can fossi- 
bly do. His figure is familiar to me, 
inasmuch as I have seen it often on 
the skirmish line. He was, today, 
within fifty yards of my skirmishers, 
sitting on his horse, as if unconscious 
of his danger. I saw three of them 
raise their guns to fire, but I succeeded | 
in stopping two of them, and struck 
up the gun of the third as it went off. 
Ashby is too brave to die in that way.” 
This is the natural admiration of one 
gallant man for another, althongh that 
other be an enemy, whom he has most 
reason to fear. Those noble words of 
Col. Kane were no less creditable to 
his courage, than to the magnanimity 


. 
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of his heart. If he, too, fell during 
the war, I would pay this slight tribute 
to his memory. But unknown to Col. 
Kane, Ashby was just dead; and his 
first eulogy was pronounced by this 
generous foe. 

Gen. Jackson was sitting in his 
room that night, holding a private in- 
terview with Col. Wyndham, when a 
courier arrived in haste, with a mes- 
sage for the general. It announced 
the death of Ashby. Every voice was 
hushed ; no burst of regret broke from 
either the general or his staff, but a 
cloud of unbreken grief and glocm set- 
tled upon the houschold. It was the first 
heavy misfortune that had fallen upon 
the little army of the Valley District. 

The sorrows of a woman are like 
the clouds of Heaven in spring time ; 
they weep themselves away in a 
shower of tears, and very soon the sua 
shines brightly out again. Not so 
with the grief of a strong man. It is 
pent-up agony. Like the internal 
heaving of a valcano, it is oftentimes 
unseen and only known by the deep 
groan which now and then escapes. 
Such was that of Gen. Jackson. 
Col. Wyndham. being dismissed, the 
general entered his room and locked 
the door. The shadow of woe passed 
over his face as he went in; and no 
one can ever know what transpired 
there. 
suppose that this earnest Christian 
laid his sorrows where only a Christian 
can lay them and found relief. And 
while many throughout the army that 
night were wrestling with an impa. 
tient and burdensome grief, was he not 
praying to God to sustain him in this 
hour of trial, when foes encompassed 
him about and his trusted ally had 
been taken from him. If so, that 
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prayer was answered with the victor’s 
crown at Cross Keys and Port Repub- — 
lic, where regiment after regiment of 
cavalry and infantry went into battle 
with the name of Ashby. 

When Gen. Jackson-appeared in the 
morning, not a sign of grief, except 
his melancholy silence, was observable. 
And, as he rode that day through his 
faithful troops, grieving like children 
for the beloved Asbby, they looked 
wistfully upon the iron face of their 
greater general for comfort, and felt 
that in the coming battles, they could 
be victors still.and gather laurels for 
Ashby’s grave, 

The body of Gen. Ashby, in charge 
of his A. A. Gen., was taken to Char- 
lottsville for burial. Inexpressible and’ 
uncontrolled was the grief of his be- 
reaved troopers, as the corpse of their 
knightly chief was borne from their 
midst. His clarion voice was hushed, 
the fire in his eye had gone out; and 
bursting sobs heaved from many 
manly breasts, and coursed in tears 
down unkempt beards and unused 
cheeks. He, the invincible, and as 
they fondly believed, the invulnerable, 
was, indeed, passing from their sight 
forever. In this moment of great 
affliction, no one could be their com- 
forter, for no one could fill Ashby’s 
place in the field, or the aching void 
in their hearts. 

As the hearse passed along the road 
and through the long line of Federal 
prisoners, it is said—and be it known 
for ‘their soldierly credit—that not a 
word of exultation was heard, not a 
smile of satisfaction noticed ; but that 
many uncovered their heads in respect- 
ful deference, as all that was left of 
their great foe was borne past them to 
his last resting-place. 
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In height, Gen. Ashby was about 
five feet and ten inches ; beautifully 
proportioned, gracefully yet compactly 
waolded. He had black eyes, black 
hair, and a long black beard. His 
complexion was of the darkest bru- 
nette ; so dark, that a Federal soldier, 
whom he once shot with a pistol, de- 
clared that he had been shot by a ne- 
gro. His face was placid, not stern ; 
its whole expression, even in a smile, 
was generally shadowed with a tinge 
of melancholy. It did not flush in 
battle nor under excitement ; then the 
melancholy shadow passed away, and 
his countenance was alive, determined 
but still calm. He often smiled, but 
seldom laughed. His eyes, at rest, 
were gentle and peaceful; in battle 
they did not sparkle, but burned right 
on in their dark sockets and beneath 
their dark brows—whether riding 


thoughtfully and slowly along the road * 


looking on his large black stallion, 
like a knight of the olden time, or gal- 
loping over the field of battle, on his 
graceful and favorite white war-horse. 
Eager, watchful and inspired with his 
duty, he was the most fascinating man, 
the most inspiriting leader, 1 ever 
knew. If he called upon his soldiers 
to follow him, it was impossible not to 
obey. They knew he would go, and 
they went to be with him and tu save 
him, 

Gen. Ashby was an officer of more 
character than ability ; or we may be 
mistaken in regarding him as such, be- 
cause, in his brief career of one year, 
he had a better opportunity to exhibit 
and develop the former quality than 
the latter. As a captain, he was with- 
out a superior—equally popular, ex- 
acting and useful. As a colonel, with 
an independent command, he was ac- 
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tive, vigilant and energetic ; so ac- 
tive, that he was seldom at rest, so 
vigilant, that he was never surprised, 
and so energetic, that he seemed never 
to tire. It was reported, factiously, 
that he had entered into a contract 
with President Davis, to fight the Yan- 
kees every day for the term of one 
year, from the first of January, 1862. 
If so, to the day of his death, that con- 
tract had been very nearly complied 
with. Indeed, in one of his letters to 
Hon. A. R. Boteler, he said, that 
he had thirty fights in twenty-eight 
days. The statements of Gen. Ashby, 
with regard to the position and 
strength of the enemy, were generally 
remarkable for their accuracy ; as at 
Kernstuwn, he was sometimes, « of 
course, deceived. As remarked, here- 
tofore, Gen. Ashby’s peculiar idea, 
with regard to the superior patriotism 
of a volunteer soldicr and his exemp- 
tion from discipline, was his real error 
as ap Officer, and the secret of the only 
failures he met with. Mad he lived, he 
would, of necessity, have changed his 
opinion on this point ; and, indeed, it 
was hoped and asserted by those who 
knew him best, that after his promo- 
tion to the rank of Brigadier General, 
which he obtained but a few days be- 
fore his death, he. would deal more 
strictly with his colonels than he had 
heretofore done with -his many subor- 
dinate officers. He rendered great 
service to the army with his command, 
but had he been as severe in discipline 
as he was chivalrous on the field, and 
thus made his followers as faithful as 
himself, his blows would have been 
heavier and longer felt, and his suc- 
cess and reputation much greater. Yet 
we must not forget that even for this 
want of organization and discipline, 
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Ashby was not very greatly to be cen- 
sured. His field of drill was the field 
of battle, and his daily conflicts gave 
him little time to attend to the discip- 
line and instruction of his troops. 

In the official report of this cam- 
paign, Gen. Jackson paid the following 
tribute to his chief of cavalry : 

“An official report is not an appro- 
priate place for more than a passing 
notice of the distinguished dead ; but 
the close relations which Gen. Ashby 
bore to my command for most of the 
previous twelve months, will justify 
me in saying, that as a partisan offi- 
cer, I never knew his superior. His 
daring was proverbial ; his powers of 
endurance almost incredible; his 
tone of character heroic, and his sa- 
gacity almost intuitive in divining the 
purposes and movements of the 
enemy.” 

This might be the inscription upon 
Ashby’s tomb. His most devoted ad- 
mirers could desire nothing better 
than this simple eulogy of Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Thus “amid the proudest monuments 
of his glory,” fell the favorite cavalier 
of the Shenandoah valley. If he had 
faults, they have been forgotten; as 
he was brave, we will ever admire 
him; and now that he is dead, may 
we not drop a tear for him? 
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* Saw ye the veterans— 
Hearts that had known 
Never a quail of fear 
Never a groan— 
Sob mid the fi ht they win 
(Tears t..cir stern eyes within) 
*« Ashby our Paladin 
Ashby is gone!” 


Dash, dash the tear away, 
Crush down tho pain, 
* Duce et decus,” be 
Fittest rofrain. 
Why should the dreary pall 
Round him be flung ai all? 
Did not our hero fall 
Gallantly slain! 


Catch the last word of cheer 
Dropt from his tongue, 
Over the Valley’s din 
Loud b. it rung— 
‘Follow me! Follow me!” 
Soldier, oh! could there be 
Pocean or dirge for thee 
Loftier sung ! 


"Tis not one broken heart, 

Wild with dismay, 

Crazed with her agony 
Weeps o’er his clay. 

Ah! from a thousand eyes 

How the pure tears arise ; 

Widowed Virgin a lies 
Sincken to-day! 


Wincuester, Va. 





* From the “Dirge for Aehby,” by Mrs. M. J. 
Preston, of Lexington, Virginia, sister of the frat 
wife of Lieutenaut GeLeral Ja.kson, 





SUMNER ON THE MECHANICS. 


Says he—‘ Though they do not pull tr.ggers, 
Yet as makers, and menders, and riggers, 

In the horrors of war, 

Though not on par, 
Our mechanics are next to the niggers!” 
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“THE SOUTH EXPECTS EVERY WOMAN TO DO HER Duty.” 


“THE SOUTH EXPECTS EVERY WOMAN TO DO HER DUTY.” 


[BY A LADY OF NORTH CAROLINA. ] 


Turre is no evading or denying the 
fact that the women of the Southern 
Confederacy were the unrecognized 
“power behind the throne,” during its 
whole existence. Mr. Seward, General 
Butler, and General Sherman, all, by 
their bitter persecution of them, ta- 
citly acknowledged them to be a latent 
force which must be overcome before 
the South could be conquered. These 
leaders knew well that although the 
southern women did not in person wield 
the sword, or enter the legislative 
halls, their steady, unchanging influ- 
ence did more to fill the ranks of the 
Confederate army than all the edicts 
of its Congress, or acts of its Conscript 
Bureau. Hence the endorsement by 
the Executive of General Butier’s no- 
torious order in New Orleans, and Ge- 
neral Sherman's policy in his march 
from Atlanta to Raleigh. On this ac- 
count were young girls taken from 
their homes, by order of United States 
army officers, and set down penniless, 
destitute, and without protection, miles 
from any habitation, and forbidden, on 
pain of imprisonment, to return to 
their fathers’ houses. For this reason 
were southern homes desolated, and 
help'ess women and children turned 
out without food, shelter, or any cloth- 
ing but that which they had on at the 
time, by the “‘ bummers,” who acted un- 
der General Sherman ; and ‘for this 
reason did that General adopt as his 


motto, “ War is essentially cruel,” and 
act on it. 

Nobly and bravely did the daugh- 
ters of the South meet this persecu- 
tion. Up to the day of General Johu- 
ston’s surrender their voices were raised 
for war—war until the rights cf the 
South were acknowledged, and her 
freedom secured. Their tongues, sharp- 
er than two-edged swords, were merci- 
lessly turned against all deserters, 
sLirks, and “bomb-proof officers ;” 
while no sarcasm was too cutting, no 
scorn too withering for the man who 
was suspected of being “a Unionist.” 

They equalled the women of Poland 
and Hungary in their enthusiasm and 
devotion, and excelled them in persis- 
tent opposition to, and hatred of those 
whom they regarded as the oppress rs 
of their country. Many a poor fellow, 
whom the final surrender caught in a 
northern prison or a Confederate hos- 
pital, hesitated to take the oath of al. 
legiance which would have at once 
procured his release, although he knew 
there was no longer a Confederacy to 
be true to, because he did not know 
“what the women at home would say 
to it.” 

History shows that in all stubornly 
contested civil wars, women have been 
more bitter and uneompromising than 
men. And why? Simply because 
they are women, and seldom let’ the 
head dictate to the heart. Where one 
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woman acts from policy, one thousand 
act from impulse. 

The southern women have proved 
themselves worthy to be the wives and 
mothers of the brave men who fell 
upon our battle-fields, or, crushed and 
broken hearted, still drag on a misera- 
ble existence with a sorrow at their 
hearts which no individual prosperity 
can heal. 

What higher praise can we accord 
them than this ? 

We think they will themselves una- 
nimously reply, “ None.” 

Why then, oh, sisters, who have so 
nobly won a glorious reputation, will 


ye not be constant toit, and still share | 


the burden of your statesmen and war- 
riors? We are crushed, conquered 
and ground down in the dust, and your 
fathers, brothers and husbands, bitter 
as itis to their proud spirits, must 
bow their heads to the yoke, and, for 
your sakes, dear ladies, submit unre- 
sistingly to many an insult which their 
blood boils to resent. 

We hear on every side, from the 
northerner and the southerner, that the 
conduct of the southern women towards 
the United States army officers station- 
edamongst us is tightening the chains 
and increasing the weight already 
pressing so heavily upon our unhappy 
country. 

Your own trusted and beloved lead- 
ers will tell you that it was no idle 
threat which that whiskered young ar- 
my officer uttered the other day when 
you refused to pass through a gate 
which he held open. fur you, and drew 
aside your skirts to avoid the contami- 
nation of his touch, till he ground his 
teeth, and said under his breath, “some 
one shall suffer for this.” Yes, not 
only some one, but many a one, will 
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suffer because you wounded that man’s 
vanity. And what good did your rude- 
ness do you, your friends, or your coun- 
try? None. But sooner or later it 
will do all three much harm. “ But,” 
you exclaim, indignant at the shadow 
of blame being cast upon you for any 
expression of hatred or contempt ex- 
hibited to a ‘‘ Yankee officer.” “ how do 
I know he is not the very Captain who 
set up the likeness of my dead mother 
as a target for his men to shoot at, and 
himself rummaged my aunt’s drawers 
and stole her jewelry and lace, while 
some of his men were stirring the con- 
tents of her pantry into a ‘Douglas 
larder’ on her parlor carpet, and tear- 
ing my cousin’s clothes to pieces be- 
fore her eyes, For aught I know he is 
the very man who had my grandfa- 
ther’s vault broken open in Newbern, 
and my uncle’s coffin taken out and 
used to send the remains of his Colo- 
nel back to New England, while’ he 
had not even the decency to bury the 
bones he sacrilegiously displaced ?” 
My dear young lady, it is not only 
possible, but probable, that he has done ~ 
all this, if not to your relatives, to 
some other southern family. But what 
then? Why warm into life with the 
fire of your indignation the snake that 
is “scotched” by the cessation of hos- 


.tilities? Never unnecessarily irritate 


a venemous reptile when you are not 
strong enough to crush it; give it as 
wide a berth as you can without ex- 
citing its rage, and pass as though you 
did not see it, But, my dear Miss Ame- 
lia Jane, while we are supposing, let 
us suppose also that he is the identical 
officer who, when General Sherman 
took up his quarters for the night in 
the house of your other aunt, who lives 
in South Carolina, and took from her 
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every pound of meat, and every quart 
of meal she had, leaving her without 
food for herself and children, or a tea- 
spoon to administer medicine to her 
almost dying child; let us suppose, I 
say, that this very Captain whom you 
insulted yesterday, is the officer who 
put a guard at the door where your 
cousin lay sick, and assured your al- 
most distracted aunt that although he 
could not protect her from General 
Sherman, he could and would from his 
men; and shortly afterwards smug- 
gled in two pieces of bacon and a bag 
of flour which he had been obliged to 
steal from the pillagers, and cautioned 
her to secrete under her bed, while he 
drew from his pocket half a dozen 
spoons and told her to keep them hid 
on her person until the whole army 
had passed. Should this prove to be 
the case, would you not regret that you 
had unnecessarily. mortified him? Cer- 
tainly you would, or your heart is un- 
worthy of your beautiful face. 

“ But,” you exclaim, “ because all of 
Shermau’s officers are not brutes, 
would you have me welcome them as 
friends ?” 

By no manner of means, my indig- 
nant and unreasoning beauty ; but be- 
cause some of these officers are brutes, 
is that any reason why you should for- 
get you are a lady? 

“General! do you touch your hat 
to a negro?” asked one of his 
officers of the great rebel General 
George Washington, on seeing him re- 
turn the salute of as¢rvant. “ Would 


you have me allow him to excel me in 
politeness ?”. was the mild but pointed 
reply. 

We ask you the same question, gen- 
tle and high-bred southern lady ; will 
you allow a “ Yankee officer” to excel 
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you in courtesy? Certainly you will 
not. 
** And so, I suppose youexpect me to 
receive graciously and as though they 
gave me pleasure, the attentiors of 
every butcher, baker and candle-stick 
maker who wears a blue coat with 
shoulder strapsupon it? I must walk 
with him, dance with him, entertain 
him when he choses to call upon me, 
and perchance, as some renegades 
have already done, marry him when he 
condescends to do me the honor of 
offering his hand? Til do no such 
thing; the sight of that uniform 
causes me to shudder, for it reminds 
me that we are conquered. Every 
ring I see on the finger of a United 
States army officer, every pin I see in 
his scarf, every article of jewelry he 
displays, I. imagine torn from some 
southern woman by violence, or stolen 
from her wardrobe. When he takes 
out his watch, I wonder what South 
Carolina gentleman it belonged to? 
There goes a Brigadier General in a 
barouche with two blood horses which 
he boasts of having ‘picked up in 
Georgia” No, I will have nothing to 
do with them; I shake off the dust 
from my feet when I happen to step in 
the foot-print of one of them, and 
gather up my skirts to show my hor- 
ror and disgust at their unmanly con- 
duct. I care not that this or that offi. 
cer is a high-minded, honorable gentle- 
man ; he represents not a single indi- ° 
vidual, but a class who have disgraced 
hamanity, and he must suffer for being 
in bad company. While our State is 
under a military despotism, our ex- 
President a prisoner, and every news- 
paper filled with accounts of the trials 
of Confederate officers for simply 
obeying the customary laws of civil- 
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ized warfare, I will make the officers 
of the United States army who are 
stationed here feel that no true-hearted 
southern woman will associate with 
them.” 

Calm your just and natural indigna- 
tion, my ruffled fair one, and listen to 
the words of reason as spoken by your 
own ex-Governors, Senators, Generals, 
and the men of the country generally. 
Make the Uvited States’ officer as un- 
comfortable as you please, but do it so 
as not to disgrace yourself and your 
country ; do it in a genteel, lady-like 
way, and you will cut him far more 
severely than you possibly could with 
rudeness, and yet not leave him one 
single good cause of complaint against 
you. I am not pleading for him but 
for you, pleading with you for yourself. 

Give the next one who holds open a 
gate for you to pass through a “ thank 
you,” as you would any other stranger. 
If your ex-footman or your ex-maid 
were to offer you their politeness, 
would you not thus acknowledge it? 
Certainly you would, for you are a 
lady Well, do not the radicals of the 
North say that the late war was 
waged to put them and the negro on 
the same footing, socially and _politi- 
cally? Now, although you may rea- 
sonably think there was a way to ac- 


complish this, without the shedding of 


so much blood, by simply letting them 
go their way while we went ours, 
still, though they would not agree to 
this, and have got the best of us in 
the fight which we entered into to 
gain our point, is that any reason why 
you should desert your principle? 
Certainly not; stick toit; go your way 
individually, if you cannot politically, 
and-let them go theirs undisturbed by 
the flirt of your Balmoral skirt. 
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The United States army officer has, 
by force of arms, won the right to 
stand on the same platform as that 
now occupied by your late servant. In 
God’s name Jet him enjoy the fruits of 
his victory. You cannot avoid coming 
in contact with him sometimes, and if 
you really wish to punish him, not as an 
individaal, but as a member of a class, 
take the advice of an old beau and a 
true southerner, and be so sweetly 
amiable, so interestingly agreeable, 
or so sparklingly attractive, so be- 
witchingly fascinating, and yet so 
crushingly and overpoweringly polite 
and indifferent, as to make him long 
for the delights of your society, and 
regret that “some how he can never 
get one inch beyond the formal polite- 
ness and stiffness of a first introduc- 
tion with those charming southern 
ladies, with whom it would be so plea- 
sant occasionally to spend a social 
evening.” Don’t draw down the cor- 
ners of your mouth‘ and turn up your 
nose until yon look almost ugly, and 
then knock the fellow flat with a rude 
act or speech, because if you do he'll 
get up “blazing angry,” and as he 
can’t now imprison you in revenge, 
he’ll hurt some of your friends. If he 
is in the Negro Bureau, he will 
decide the next case that a negro 
brings before him against the white 
mao, without caring whether the negro 
tells the truth or not, indeed he will be 
rather glad of an opportunity of show- 
ing that his tpse dixit can make you, 
through your covntrymen, uncomfort- 
able. Or worse still, if he is on a 
military court, he will say as that 
Judge Advocate did the other day, 
“While the southern women are so 
confoundedly impertinent, I’ll do what 
I can to hang the men” Or, at the 
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very least, he’ll feel and say you are 
“no lady, and he don’t care to know 
you.” But just give him a glimpse of 
Paradise, and keep him, as Congress is 
doing our Representatives, “out in 
the cold,” and you will not only punish 
him but preserve your own self-respect. 
Should he politely offer your uncle 
an apple in the cars, and say, “ won’t 
the yonng lady take one?” don’t 
turn your back on him as if you did 
not hear him, when he cau’t help know- 
ing that you did, and oblige your re- 
spected relative to stammer out an 
impromptu fib, and say, “she’s rather 
hard of hearing,” Ynd force him to stoop 
over, and in a loud voice ask, “my 
dear, will you have an apple?” be- 
cause that hurts your dear uncle’s 
feelings far more than it does the offi- 
cer’s. Just say politely in the first 
instance, “ No, I thank you, sir,” and 
then look placidly out of the window, 
as though there was not an army offi- 
cer within a mile of you. If you pur- 
sue this course, he will feel that you 
have given him to understand, in a 
lady-like way, that you desire neither 
his apple nor his conversation. 

Dou’t say now, my silenced oppon- 
_ent, “The men must come in contact 
with them, but we women need not.” 

You did not shrink from bearing 
your share of the privations of the 
war; you cheerfully gave up not only 
iuxuries but comforts, and taught your 
fair, and heretofore, rather idle fingers 
to work for the soldiers ; you knit 
socks for them ; you made shirts for 
them, and sent out from your sewing- 
bees some of the most remarkable 
pantalvons that were ever manufactur- 
ed by mortal hands ; you tore up your 
nice soft linen and sent it to the hos- 

pitals, wearing negro shirting in its 
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place you went, yourself, into the hos- 
pital and attended to the sick and 
wounded. You gave yourself heart 
and soul to the Southern Confederacy, 
gloried in its success and mourned 
over its defeats as only a true woman 
could glory and mourn; and will you 
now shirk its humiliations? Will you 
leave your lovers, your fathers, brothers» 
and husbands to bear their burden 
alone? Or worse, will you, against 
their reiterated entreaties, increase 
that burden? They do not ask you to 
compromise either your dignity or their 
pride ; they would be deeply mortified 
did you welcome and entertain a Fed- 
eral, as you do ‘a Confederate soldier. 
All they ask is that you will not, by a 
childish and useless exhibition of a 
natural and commendable feeling, sink 
your country still deeper in misery and 
render it ten times harder for them to 
struggle under the heavy load which 
God in His wisdom has seen fit to lay 
upon them. 

Oh, my noble and patriotic country- 
women ! look up to, and follow the ex- 
ample of our great and glorious Gdn- 
eral, Robert E. Lee, greater, if possible, 
in his day of humiliation than in his 
hour of triumph. He stands pre-emin- 
ent before the world, first among its 
Christian gentlemen ; has he stooped 
his grandly proud head one hair's 
breadth since he surrendered to Gen. 
Grant? No! Nor has he sullied his 
fair fame with one discourteoug,act or 
word towards liis opponents. Let him 
be your guide in defeat as he was your 
star in the hour of triumph ; and like 
him, so act and speak as to wring 
from your conquerors, whether they 
will or not, that respect which gener. 
ous spirits spontaneously yield to dig- 
nified misfortune. Sruarr Leics. 
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Prrnaps the only lecture ever deliv- 
ered by Wendell Phillips outside of the 
latitude of New England, which was 
regarded as even tolerable in point of 
matter for a literary audience, was 
that upon “Lost Arts.” It was his 
principal ‘‘stock in trade” in his west- 
ern tour, without which he would have 
found neither audience nor toleration, 
created applause, or left a reputation. 
Phillips is not an orator. He has pas- 


sion, but it is the malevolent passion 
of the calumniator, the very same 
which is rampant among the half-so- 
bering crew on the deck of a Mississippi 


steamer, or which may be heard in the 
full enjoyment of the liberty of speech 
freely indulged in the Recorder’s Court 
in Chicago, after a general election 
riot. The language is of precisely the 
same import, with only that variation 
which only technical vulgarity requir- 
ed to be introduced from a city brothel 
to an Abolition Convention. He has 
action, but his action is that of the 
philosopher enunciating apborisms 
which carry the assent of. the under- 


standing upon their first announce- 


ment, applied to the most absurd jar- 
gon, the wildest rant, and the extrem- 
est impracticable sentimentality. He 
defies . and revels in contradic- 
tions. He has never written an essay 
or spoken a speech which did not make 
’ the ending contradict the beginning , 
orin which the beginning was not 
simply a notification that the ending 
was not true or possible. Among all 
that has been transmitted from the fa- 


thers, or connoisseurs of eloquence, no 
such trash has reached us as a printed 
volume of Wendell Phillips’ orations 
would make ; and if the perverted taste 
of the present generation of our unhap- 
py country is to be tempted with the 
treat, it may be safely conjectured that 
such a volume, or volumes, for it would 
be voluminous, would be as rarely 
found in the well-selécted libraries of 
the country as are the verbose works 
of that other New England orator, the 
late Edward Everett, who buried fee- © 
ble thoughts in a magnificent mauso- 
leum of words. 

Yet it is due to award to him his 
true position. Wendell Phillips is to- 
day the most thorough representative 
man—the orator of New England. 
This is not surprising of a literary 
people who never gave to the world a 
poet or a poem during a period of three 
hundred years of the most exciting and 
romantic history of man—not one poet, 
not one pocm which will live as a part 
of the language we speak, or the loss — 
of which would be fe!t by the next ge- 
neration, or which has produced a sen- 
sation outside of the codfish dinners of 
Boston. Orators New England has 
given to the country, lawyers who are 
fairly entitled toa high place among 
their brethren of every age and coun- 
try. Fisher Ames was an orator, a 
rhetorician and elocutionist, but not a 
logician. Daniel Webster combined 
a force, beauty, and directness, which 
have been rarely attained and never ex- 
celled in the English language. Rufus 
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Choate was not only an ornament of 
the profession, but was a power in the 
jury-box which was not only felt by the 
court, but was anticipated by the peo- 
ple in every trial the unhappy parties 
to which were fortunate enough to se- 
cure his services. Among the living 
' men of New England, Caleb Cushing 
would rank among the first-class law- 
yers of any country It is unwise to 
underrate New England, that in her 
better days gave to the country a bright 
and shining galaxy of stars, in every 
department of business and’science— 
where Pierce and Seymour stand as 
lone trees in the desert. 

But it is just to let Massachusetts 
affix to her history of the present the 
estimate she places upon herself, and 
the representatives she gives to the 
world through Jeremiah Colbaith, the 
Massachusetts Senator ; through Sum- 
ner, the “ Fool of Quality,” and Wen- 
dell Phillips, the Plagiarist. No Eng- 
lish audience, in the days cf Wilber- 
force, would have tolerated such hu- 
manitariavism as Phillips lets loose 
on the country, which is the voice of 
Boston. This is one of the rights of 
New England under “ the higher law.” 
But it is unjust to deal with Mr. Phil- 
lips upon a subject which has embit- 
tered party feeling into popular mad- 
ness, and make that the test of his li- 

*terary character. But obeying the 
laws of that fair dealing which is the 
acme of literary criticism, we cannot 
better point out the virtues and ex- 
pose the literary larceny ot the great 
Boston babbler than by transferring to 
our columns verbatim, et literatum, et 
punctuatum, the following letter from 
the spirit-world, as it was given us 
through a highly intelligent and tho- 
roughly cultivated medium ; 
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‘Wenpvett Patturs, Esq.:—Zilustrious 
Sir—I am sure that you will pardon 
the abrupt entrance into your august 
presence, en dishabille, of a poor spirit 
ill at ease, who would, in regard to a 
most sacredly confidential matter, ven- 
ture a word in private with your su- 
preme pompous highness. 

It is due to your dignity of charac- 
ter as well as to my own self-respect, 
that I briefly introduce myself in cha- 
racter. Iam, or to speak of things as 
they transpired in your sublunary 
sphere, I was the son of Albert Panci- 
rollus, a lawyer of great renown in his 
time, descended from a highly illus 
trious family at Reggio, where I first 
saw the light of my long-mourned sun 
on the 17th day of April, A.D. 1523. 
I was highly favored and honored with 
such teachers as Sebastian Carrado, 
and Bassina Lando, Pascalo and Hypo- 
litus Riminald!, Andrew Alcist, Mari- 
anus Cocinus, Marcus Mantua, and 
Julius Oradini, and in early life enter 
ed upon my duties as Professor in the 
University of Padua. 

I was elevated to the first Professor . 
ship of the Roman Law at Torin, where 
my life was spent among princes, their 
ambassadors and courtiers, who sur- 
round to annoy and divert those royal 
idlers who riot upon liberty, and make 
their beverage of blood. It is a very 
unpardonable vanity for any mercly 
mortal man to speak frequently of him- 
self, a folly which I had readily learn- 
ed of yourself, had it not been an es- 
sential lesson in my early education 
from such masters as made the six- 
teenth century distinguished for let- 
ters—for our own is always the “ pro- 
gressive age,” and the “ best governed 
country.” 

But it was in my birth-place that 
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struggling armies wasted the life of 
liberty, and voluptuous libertines rev- 
eled in the ruin of a valiant people— 
where Pompey commanded the mur” 
der of the elder Brutus which, by the 
younger Brutus, was resented in the 
bold slaughter of Julius Cesar, the 
representative tyrant of the earth, So 
strangely are the payments of debts 
meted out, that Pompey’s greatest ene 
my fell by the hand of the kinsman of 
him whom he had slaughtered. So 
kindred tyrants by kindred patriots 
always fall. I would offer an humble 
apology for any incoherency or inace 
curacy which, to a superficial observer, 
may appear in my manner of address, 
the crudity of my perception (owing 
to a long absence from the earth) or 
the extreme simplicity of my humble 


style of speech, sccing how great a. 


change hath happened to all languages 
within the last three centuries, ani 


your own language compounded of the 


fragments of all, It is, however, but 
fairly due to candor to frankly confess 
that my diffidence in communicating 
to you has, for the most part, grown 
vut of my amazement at your late 
most extraordinary associations with 
Kings, Queens, and other exalted dig- 
nitaries, as miseltoes cling to the 
great tree, a privilege not common to 
your profession (“common brawler,”) 
in the age and country whence I came, 
nor in anywise compatible with the 
dignity of good government, or re- 
concilable with our ancient notions of 
propriety. For all of these marvelous 
changes I am quite unable to ration- 
ally account, except it be upon the 
theory of a new system adopted in 
your world of flesh, yclept progres. 
sive development, which proposes to 
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abrogate the great law of manifest 
destiny. 

This contemplates an entire change 
in the affairs of men in regard to their 
rulers. In olden time these were grave 
men of great foresight, long-tried ex- 
perience, scrupulously punctilious of 
their word of honor, plain in their at- 
tire, economical in their habits, living ¢ 
after the straitest frugality, often be- 
stowing their private fortunes upon an 
impoverished public treasury, denying 
an inheritance to their children, dying 
in debt, and by will directing their 
executors to sell their libraries, house- 
hold goods and heir-looms, to wipe 
from their memory the stain of appar- 
ent insolvency, dependent upon public 
charity for asepulchre in which to lay 
their bodies, covered with wounds and 
crowned with glory. 

Sach were the men who left their 
immortal images impressed upon every 
country which laid its deep foundations 
in justice and in honor. The counsel- 
ors of these wonderful men were of 
profound erudition. In all matters re- 
garding the peace and dignity of the 
commonwealth, endowed with every 
manner of wisdom and knowledge, 
and skillful and sagacious in the affairs 
of Governments and of men. This 
history of the great American Repub- 
lic, 1 have learned in this most extra- 


ordinary wise : 


It is the habit of the better world to 
make our condition here somewhat 
tolerable, and prepare us for future 
usefulness among ourselves, or for the 
more benevolent purpose of promotion 
hereafter toa higher state of existence. 
Pardon the episode—my crime was lux- 
uriating in courts where ancient liberty 
was eutombed, Seeing the crime of 
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tyrant’s and like a tongue-tied slave, 
remaining silent when the bloody 
corpse of freedom .was spit upon by 
the invading hordes of northern bar- 
barians who overran my native land, 
my punishment is just, but not equal to 
my crime. In these wilds of the eter- 
nal chaos, we are favored with occa- 
sional visits, improved by a learned 
essay upon some useful or curious 
subject, from some of the mighty dead, 
saints and statesmen, pvets, philuso- 
phers and architects of every “ nation, 
kindred and tongue.” From these daz- 
zling luminaries that emit their fires 
in gaudy grandeur in the habitations 
of “the blackness of darkness,” erratic 
streams of light gush forth. Upon one 
of these extraordinary embassies came 
the spirits of Washington and Frank- 
lin, accompanied by Jefferson and 
Randolph. ‘Their philosophical dis- 
quistions revived all that was precious 
in the earliest history of my own un- 
fortunate country, and the glowing 
description of the western elysian dis- 
covered by our neighbor Columbus, 
was only less interesting than the 
elaborate analysis of the new and 
unique system of government in which 
the power of the ruler arose from the 
justice of his rule, and the sover- 
eignty of the State sprung from the 
acquiescence of the people. 

It is, however, due to yourself to 
suggest, that a custom in ages so far 
back that the memory of man groweth 
weary in the effort to trace their path- 
way, permitted such persons as your- 
self, for the amusement of kings in the 
presence of other courtiers, to repeat 
in jest, or even in sobriety, any mar- 
velous, witty or insolent expression 
which their humor might suggest, or 
at the repetition of which a lusty 
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laugh might be provoked, but such ex. 
pressions would have cost a more ser- 
ious person the loss of his head or 
have given him the benefit of a public 
exhibition on the gibbet. In times 
somewhat less ancient, a most remark- 
able personage of this character 
figured in a European court, under the 
sobriquet of George Buchanan, who 
indulged in a harmless style of speech 
which is most singularly recalled to 
my mind by some published descrip- 
tion of your late visit to the mansion 
of the President of the United States. 
Indeed it is a matter of marvel, and 
must be for ages to come, as the most 
remarkable affair in the passing events 
of the reign of that most distinguished 
and unfortunate despot. That three 
so remarkable personages as yourself, 
a lady-bird poet called Willis, and a 
most accomplished character for whom, 
in my age and country, we had no 
name, but whom my guide, (“a Yan- 
kee school marm”) who understands 
no language, and smatters of all, tells 
me they use a compound word not 
clear in»itself or made clearer in the 
combination, Deban-Coxcomb, known 
as Wyckoff, should have divided the 
attention of the Royal Household at 
the same time. It is, however, con- 
ceded upon all hands, that you bore off 
the palm, and so gained the confidence 
of the court as to be permitted to 
speak of Mrs. President, in a style and 
language which bore a striking re- 
semblance to the conversation of 
George Buchanan, when he gave to 
the king a reason for not showing his 
face in the kingdom. 

I must, however, proceed with my 
narrative. For three unhappy cen- 
turies have I been wandering through 
the mazes of a horrible country, 
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known to the Jews as Hades, most 
technically and with exccedingly min- 
ute detail, described by my kinsman 
Dante, presided over by a gentleman 
who has received his household name 
from the greatest diplomat of my age 
and country, Nicola, by abbreviation, 
Old Nick. 

In this purlieus of Tartarus, have I 
suffered all the untold and unspeakable, 
unfelt and inconceivable torture of a 
spirit in prison, upon whom the light 
of hope dawns not, and to whom the 
cheerful consolation of sympathy comes 
not, being as poorly fed, as thitly clad, 
and as carefully excluded the polished 
society of this loathsome land, as 
would be a tenth-rate barrister, in 
early li.e, at the Boston courts, in the 
halcyon days of Rufus Choate and 
Danicl Webster. I have made my 
way hence by the most wonderful 
combination of circumstances, known 
in all the history of men and of na- 
tions, which I shall circumstantially 
relate to you, sub rosa, inter nos. 

In the land of my habitation we are 
all soldiers, and of consequence, have 
perpetual war. We mark the distine- 
tions of our leaders by the straps of 
various cloths and the different kinds 
of metals on the soles of their sandals, 
that in the majesty of their pride 
they may trample distinction in the 
dust. I made my temporary exit from 
the regions infernal, while standing 
on guard duty near the gates of Per- 
ditus, which close at the end of a nar- 
row passage or pathway, named in 
honor of a book which, in my better 
days, I had written, through which 
passage ingress, egress and regress, 
of your especial friends is entirely un- 
juterrupted, but where papers duly 
certified with authoritative seals, have 
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to be presented by all persons, except 
those whose skins do not give evi- 
dence of contact for centuries with 
our subterranean soot and smoke. 

How I was seduced away from my 
post of duty at such peril to myself 
and with such impending penalties 
hanging over me, I am now unable to 
give an intelligible account, although 
I am honestly persuaded that’ it was 
by some trick of legerdemain or 
science of necromancy. 

The first I knew of abstract con- 
sciousness was, that I was in the care 
of afemale guide of wonderful intel- 
ligence, who seemed at will to speak 
with unbridled license, and deride 
John Faust and Peter the Hermit, and 
all of the inventors and saints of every 
country, and thousands ot modest per- 
sons unknown to history, even more 
remarkable than those of whom we 
read. Being myself an Italian, and 
anxious to know something of those 
who spoke the language of the Angli- 
cans, I sought and obtained intercourse 
with some of the most remarkable per- 
sons contemporary with myself, but 
whose acquaintance I had not cultiva- 
ted in my present abode. My necro- 
mancer whispered to me, in most sub- 
dued and thrilling tones of emotion, 
that she was dogged by spies, and 
dared not allow spirits indiscrimin- 
ately to approach her, nor speak aloud 
to those most intimate, for even the 
walls have ears to catch the echoes of 
the faintest accents, and the Fairies do 
not hesitate to tell tales or carry news. 
In my search through the annals of the 
Western Hemisphere, I called many 
strange aud (to our language) uncouth 
names, (for we maintain our national 
distinctions and sectional feuds), I 
called for Erksine, Franklin, Jefferson, 
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Paine, Madison, Chatham and Douglas. 
My guide chided my temerity, and in- 
formed me with singular kindness that 
such dared not speak. They were all 
strongly suspected of treasonable 
sympathies and sentiments against the 
Government in which she lived, and if 
she ventured to read aloud the pub- 
lished works of those persons, it would 
be construed into sympathy with a 
most remarkable and sanguinary war 
then existirg in the country whence 
she came. Indeed, she more than 
hinted to me that she was to make a 
visit to my country, and in that case 
would accompany me to my abode, 
and place me where she had first bade 
me leave as sentry. 

She grew into a most inquisitive 
mood, and commenced a diligent en- 
quiry after James Madison, who was 
accused of being the father of the 
Constitution, a treasonable paper, 
which had made Government exceed- 
ingly difficult, and had laid many re- 
strictions upon the rulers of the coun- 
try, who were thereby defeated in their 
purposes of making many improve- 
ments and reforms of Government, and 
the enjoyment of a princely style of 
living more in conformity with the 
Orientals than that proposed by Madi- 
son, Indeed, so odious was this Cun- 
stitution, that it was most profoundly 
styled “a covenant with death and a 
league with hell.” For its highly hate- 
ful character and the treason of its 
author, it was adjudged by high au- 
thority that the spirit of Madison 
should be incarcerated and duly gib. 
beted in all time to come, A search 
was made high and low in every nook 
and corner of the land, and afterward 
in Hades, for his immortal spirit, which, 
it wus shortly after ascertained, was 
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holding high and joyous communion 
with “the spirits of just men made 
perfect,” in that “great multitude 
which no man can number, of every 
kindred and nation and tongue.” This 
failure to bring the spirit of Madison 
to torture, drove the loyal people to 
desperation, whereuponit was resolved 
that his next of kin should substitute 
his punishment, and be held as hostage 
until the principal should be dragged 
into court, in humiliation duly befitting 
his atrocious crime. It was soon as- 
certained that the only person bearing 
near relation to James Madison, was a 
quiet, inoffensive Doctor of Divinity, 
named McAnally, who edited a reli- 
gious paper in the city of St. Louis. 
The doctor was duly imprisoned in his 
stead in a pen with felons, where 
negroes had formerly been held for 
crime. This was done that this Rev. 
Dr. McAnally might duly make repent- 
ance for bearing in his veins the blood 
of so vile a person as James Madison, 
who, added to his other crimes, was 
born in the criminal atmosphere of 
Virginia. My conductor, however, for 
the first time communicated to me that 
the principal purpose of her visit to 
our unfortunate prison, was to make 
diligent search for the spirit of Madi- 
son, which she, however, assured me, 
she well knew was in no part of Per- 
ditus, but added, “Spies, detectives 
and pimps find it quite as necessary 
to deceive the authorities as to detect 
the offenders.” 

Bye and bye she introduced to my 
acquaintance several of the most dis- 
tinguished English sovereigns, who 
were renowned in “ my own, my native 
land.” Among these were Mary and 
her sister Elizabeth, who seemed to 
have buried their ambition and indulged 
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in the sisterly compliments peculiar to 
the family cirele. I then met gruff 
old Henry the Eighth. The whole 
Stuart family were grouped together, 
and poor Charles still sat in his family 
association, and seemed, yet I can’t 
tell how, headless and _ tongueless, 
though he used to mingle in the con- 
versation with that dignified sauvity 
which made him the kirg of manners, 
who wore an indisputable crown in 
the social circle, which gave him won- 
derful renown in a region where kings 
retain nothing but their manners and 
their genealogy of all that made them 
great before. Lords North, Granville 
and Bute, broke silence, after our intro. 
duction, with a pitiful complaint, that 
the rebel Washington, on a benevolent 
visit to their association, had uttered 
the very same sentiments which the 
Crown of Great Britain had crushed 
during their administration. Their 
lordships congratulated my guide upon 
the complete summersault lately taken 
by his Government, in its views of the 
rights of man. Just at this moment, 
we were both introduced to Louis 
Fourteenth, the original author of the 
lettres de cachet, and soon were added 
to our company Robespierre, Gesler, 
Marat, Nero and Commodus, followed 
by Alva, Timour, Beck, Alaric, and 
other Oriental heroes, who seemed at- 


tracted by the manner of Grant’s oc- , 


cupation of the Shenandoah Valley, 
and Sheridan’s march through Georgia, 
the original plan of which was claimed 
by the Tartar, in his march through 
Asiatic Georgia. 

Indeed these military orients vehe- 
mently charged the American mili- 
tary leaders with plagiarism in the art 
of war, having revived the torture and 
other habits peculiar to Tartarian and 
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Chinese civilization, which had never 
been communicated except to the hy- 
perborean Indian. Scarcely had the 
coloquy grown interesting, until legions 
of the master fiends drew near the 
scene, and for hours we were enter- 
tained by theories illustrated by exam- 
ples, how an anxious people might be 
convinced by demonstration that they 
“have a government ;” how superior 
was the power to burn, ravish, and 
destroy, to the mere cold intellectual 
force. In the height of their ecstacy, 
the glare of light and the scent of bluod 
brought the master spirits to the sur- 
face, and with giant strokes they dis- 
persed the vindictive assembly, gave 
one terrific shriek in infernal harmony 
that made the foundations of the pri- 
son quake to their very centre, and si- 
lence reigned supreme, All at once 
my necromancer announced the end of 
the interview. Tables moved, lights 
were extinguished, and in a moment 
all was dark. The circle was broken, 
and the crowd was dispersed. At the 
conclusion there broke forth a most 
singular sound, all pandemonium was 
in a loud, convulsive laughter, like the 
cackling of a thousand million fowls 
where not one might be seen. 

My necromancer admonished me that 
this always transpired after the visit 
of her spiritual friend, and was nothing 
more than the announcement of the 
hatching of cocatrice eggs, with the 
tedious details of which it would nct 
be prudent to trouble you in this pa. 
per. 

Among all of the guests, I alone 
seemed the favorite of my guide, the 
chief object of her affection, and des- 
pite of me she threw an enchantment 
around me, and invited me to accom- 
pany her to hear a lecture upon the 
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“ Lost Arts,” which sadly reminded me 
that I had an appointment to deliver 
an essay upon a kindred subject to my 
unfortunate fellow-prisoners, whence I 
came, but must be prevented its fulfil- 
ment by the bewitching charm of my 
adorable victor, who held me in a spell, 
as poets paint lively pictures, and old 
matrons tell children how serpents 
charm birds. 

I did myself the honor to accompany 
my guide to the audience rocm, where 
I did myself the pleasure of hearing 
your voice and beholding your person. 
So much was the essay like a work 
written by myself before my earthly 
exit, entitled De Artibus Perditus, &c., 
or Arts Lost and Invented, that I was 
bewildered, and deluded into the be- 
lief that I had lost my original spirit 
in my passage to the earth, as I had 
before lost my body in my passage 
from the earth, I could not persuade 
myself that I was-anything more than 
a beast of burden, and in this charac- 
ter doing penance for some crime dur- 
ing my pre-existent state, and that the 
lecturer was my master, invested with 
my original spirit and mind. Indeed 
Iwas only convinced of my mistake 
when I recollected how exactly this 
person corresponded in style, language, 
sentiment and purpose, as exhibited in 
another lecture on the war, with a New 
England gentleman who migrated to 
the Zahara of the unfortunate country 
of my involuntary adoption, who was 
high in the command of armies in your 
country, known among men as Benedict 
Arnold, but who in our Zahara was re- 
fused a name, as he was repelled asso- 
ciation, indeed after a liquial bank- 
ruptcy in the attempt, per necessity, he 
was left nameless, but his earthly name 
was used to designate crimes just in- 
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troduced among us. Having, through 
my necromancer, learned your name 
and address, having, at the same time, 
in the most sacred confidence, learned 
her own name, only the initials of 
which may be lawful to write, (Miss 
A. D. Francelecturer,) | Mem.—private, 
only for divine eyes,} I was promptly 
notified that my presence could be no 
longer tolerated on earth, and only a 
few moments remained in which I dare 
be absent from duty, or transact any 
business. Having, therefore, but the 
merest breath of time left me in which 
to transact any business whatever, and 
determining to do justice to myself and 
to you, I herewith transmit to you a 
proposition, in strict conformity with 
the usages of our ancient and honora- 
ble profession. 
PROPOSITION. 

Whereas, One Wendell Phillips is 
perambulating the United States as the 
lieutenant orator of an Africo-Cauca 
sian elocutionist, named Frederick 
Douglass, in the far-off country of the 
United States, discovered by my coun- 
tryman, Christopher Columbus, among 
the hybrids, and the aforesaid Phillips 
is reading an essay or delivering a l¢c- 
ture upon the “ Lost Arts,” which is 
my own darling child and precious off- 
spring, De Artibus Perditus, I hereby 
propose to give you the full, free use 
of the same in time to come, for tlie 
consideration as follows : 

Whereas, Wendell Phillips is the re- 
puted author of a conglomerate of 
egotism, barbarism, and rhapsody, en- 
titled a “ Speech on the War,” and an- 
other in exact imitation in letter and 
spirit, entitled the “Lessons of the 
Assassination,” and the possession of 
such a farce would secure to me such 
prominent position in Tartarus as he 
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has already attained in the Court of 
King Abraham, and your venerable 
archetype, the illustrious George Bu- 
chanan, commanded in the council of 
his master, I must esteem it but just 
that since he has already reaped many 
honors, and realized much money from 
my dissertation on the “ Lost Arts,” in 
a world seeking after wonders, that 
I should be permitted to make my for- 
tune by his dissertations .on war, in a 
world where this art is a perpetual ha- 
bit and business of the whole popula- 
tion. 

By accepting this proposition, be- 
sides much carping, as silly people are 
went to do upon the subject of plagiar- 
ism, we will be mutually benefiled, in- 
deed enriched besides, making good 
the old saw, that “a fair exchange is 
no robbery.” And now that war is no 
longer carried on ‘in your land, and 


peace has no advocates here, a change 
of audience would be a signal advan. 


tage to both orators. I must further 
stipulate for the indemnity against my 
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necromancer, and he must give bonds 
to that effect accordingly, the details 
of which will be duly arranged by 
Gen, John A. Dix and Judge Edwards 
Pierrepont, now engaged in that speci- 
fic business. Iam prompted to this by 
every instinct of justice, for the only 
wrong which may have prompted her 
was necessity, as his business and hers 
was patrouized by much the same class 
of persons, and I am prepared upon 
oath to say that all she has done was 
from motives of the most exalted pa- 
triotism—just as patriots in your coun- 
try overturn governments, and Chris- 
tians murder to save the souls of sin- 
ners. 
Iam very truly your humble ser- 
vant, 
Guy PanctRo.ivs, 
Lawyer, and Author of Italia, 
who departed this life 1599. 
Falls of River Styx, Imperial 
Chamber, Tartarus, in the 
year of this kingdom, 14,721,- 
369. 
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One by one the Jeaves are shaken 
From the tree ; 

One by one our best are taken ; 

And our hopes fall, hope-forsaken, 

When, O God! wilt thou awaken? 
When, O L.berty ? 


Sinks the moon behind the forest, 
Lost in cloud ; . 

Darkly thou thy way explorest, 

So, e’en when our need is sorest, 

Freedom, thou our trust ignorest, 
In thy bloody shroud. 


One by one our best are taken ; 
Hasten we! 

By our swift curse overtaken, 

Despots’ might shall yet be shaken ; 

Yet the Avenger shall awaken 
Murdered Liberty. 








ANTIGONE. 










[BY ELEANOR FAIRMAN, OF VIRGINIA.] 












(Burial of a corpse was considered by the Grecians as essential to the repose of the dead, 
and to be refused burial was deemed the deepest disgrace. Polynices, a Theban warrior, 
brother to Antigone, was denied burial by Creon, King of Thebes, ard his body thrown out i 
to be a prey to dogs and vultures, but despite the tyrannical edict pronouncing sentence of 
death on any one who should attempt the interment of the slain hero, Antigone did bury 
him with her own hands. Caught in the act, she was condemned to be buried alive, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of Creon’s son, young Hemon, husband of Antigone. —smon 
afierwards slew himself on the sepulchre in which she had been interred while stil! Living. ] 










She listened in silence, yet upon her brow so fair 

Was stamped the signet seal of woe and wan despair. 
She heard the whispered tale of foul disgrace and wrong, 
And in her degradation her wom:n’s soul grew strong. _ ; 
Crushed by the blasting words, a weak: r soul had died, 
But str ngthened by their import, uprose her regal pride. 
One teardrop dimmed her eye, her tribute to the dead, 
And glistened on her cheek as sadly dro»ped her head. 













From her tortured heart there burst a cry of wi der woe, 
Which she proudly strove to still, that none her gri:f might know ; 
- But now the gentle blood swells sweetly in her veins, 
No more she yields to grief, for pride triumphant reigns. 
Her stately form is lifted in majesty and grace, 
And on her brow is graved the sternness of her race. 
No tear now dares to dim the soul-light in her eye, 
Within her breast is crused each moan, each traitrous sigh, 
And now she lowly kneels—see, hero, see she bows, 
Not to grief, but on that soi of Thebes to breathe her vows 
Of consecration to thee! Hear her from the sod 
That drauk thy blood, call down the vengeance of her God, 
The mighty father Zeus, who sitting throned on high, 
Has sworn his worshippers to hear, when thus they ery ; 
Great Horkos bears the vow up to th’ Olympian hill, 
Hushed the supernal conclave, the listning gods are still. 
Polynices, brother, hero, friend, 
Hear this the sacred vow I send 
To Zeus who reigns on high! 
Hear me by all ths gods he.e vow 
To wipe the Ceath stain from thy brow! 
No more in unrest shall thy soal 
On Hades’ gloomy waters roll! 
The gods shall hear my cry! 
Earth her caverns wide shall throw 
That I may, honored, lay thee low, 
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Thy kingly form to rest. 
Zeus, bending from his throne above, 
Shall heed a sister’s prayer of love, 
And lead her feeble footsteps where 
The vultures downward swoop to tear 
Thy brave heart from thy breast. 
Antigone swears, and shall she swerve? 
There shall these hands, with hero’s nerve, 
Make thee a hero’s bed. 
There will she lay thee gently down, 
Upon thy brow a laurel crown, 
That thou in peace mayest ever s!eep, 
And she beside thy tomb may weep 
For thee, the glorious dead. 
Oh, may Zeus curse me from the sky, 
And ban me from a home on high ; 
May Nyx in terror wrap my hours 
And Gaca bar me from her bowers ; 
May Chaos shut me in with woe, 
And round my life her horrors throw 3 
Uranos from me veil his face, 
As doomed I fal: through rayless space, 
And Tart’ros yawn to take me in 
To boundless realms of pain and sin, 
Should I this vow forget! 
She rose. Heroic fire fla-hed from her dauntless eye, 
Though she knew that vow had doomed her, despite her youth, to die, 
She heard her sister’s cries, she saw her flowing tears, 
And in her stern resolve compressed the will of years, 
Though Thanatos shou!d fold her in his cold embrace, 
Better death than infamy for her and all her race, 
With steady step she sought where Polynices lay, 
And there in agony bowed down beside his clay. 
Low bent the blick-robed form, of star-crowned queenly Night, 
To cast around the corse her pale of mystic light. 
The winds kissed mournfully the pale face of the dead, 
And sighed among the locks around the living head. 
Then to the olian caves ard many a far-off shore 
The unutterable tale of misery they bore. 
The leaden hours drag on, the moments come and go. 
Antigone’s heart is breaking, though her teardrops will not flow. 
Polynices, brother, hero, friend, 
See, close beside thee now I bend, 
Oh, haste to greet me here. 
For thee I’ve braved the despot’s will, 
Why liest thou so cold and still? 
Thou wast wont to smile on me of old ; 
Oh, quickly to thy heart now fold 
Me trembling and in fear. 
My life’s a strand of raveling thread, 
And horrors tbrong around my head, 
With dread my soul to fill, 
Fain would I here forever rest 
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My hot brow, on thy bosom prest ; 
But ah, thy breast and rigid form 
Will never more with life grow warm. 
Dead, dead, and cold, and still! 
From thy dear bosom comes no breath! 
Oh, ruthless, unrelenting Death! 
Dead? Thou? My brave? 
Death has no power to embrace 
Such peerless charms, such matchless grace, 
Death could not, with remorseless dart, 
Pierce such a life and such a heart, 
Yet I have made thy grave! 
Here are the clo ls heaped by my side! 
Are they for me when I have died? 
They shall not cover thee. 
Thou art my joy, my boast, my pride! 
Shall I forever from me bide 
These sha, eless limbs, this glor ous head, 
And leave thee in this lowly bed 
For all eternity ? 
Alas! alas! thou liest here, 
Stark ad pulseless on thy bier. 
Smile, smite upon me love. 
Oh, let me hear thy darling voice, 
*Twould make th.s weary heart rejoice. 
Tbe night winds bear the night clouds lower, 
Thy voice will come to me no more, 
The wailing winds above. 
Thy lips a e wreathed by a smile 
Like that which once did e’er beguile 
Me of a weight of g oom. 
Yet it lightens not the same proud face, 
Still haughty in its pride of race. 
That face is shadowed o’er and o’er ; 
The light will hine there nevermure, 
*Tis darkened by thy doom. 
Here will I lay thee in thy grave, 
Here plant bri:ht flowers o’er thee to wave, 
Sleep, hero, sleep! 
Here will I come when Night has spread 
Her funera’ crrtain round thy bed. 
Here will I rest beside thy tomb, 
Where laurel wicaths shall ever bloom 
O’er thee to watch and weep. 
But hush! what sound breaks on the air, 
Whence cme those torches flasiiing there? 
Antigone must die! 
They come to tear me f om thy breast, 
But cannot break thy holy rest. 
Earth holds thee now within her clasp, 
And will not yield thee to the.r grasp, 
I fear not now to die. 
No longer shal! a foul disgrace 
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Blot the bright annals of our race ; 
And though I hear the knelt 


August, 








Of Death, for me, young Hemon’s bride, 

So fair, so loved, I leave thy side 

With steps as though I sought a hall 

Of mirth—not robed in Death’s black pall, 
But beauty's mystic spell. 


Mourtain Home, 8. W. Va. 
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“And whisper whence they stole those balmy spoils.”—Muzton. 
*“T would all the world might be cozened, for J have been cozened, and beaten too.” 





NO. III. 

“Falstaff” was not much of a philan- 
thropist ; he was not a mild philosopher, 
a benign, portly old gentleman ; yet I 
doubt whether he was prompted by 
malignity peculiar to himself to say : 
“IT would all the world might be 
cozened, for I have been cozened, and 
beaten too.” 

. We are all gregarious animals, have 
a horror of being alone, especially 
alone in suffering tinged with disgrace, 
Jilted, cheated, fooled, cozened in any 
way, we “would all the world might 
be cozened.” ‘“ Misery likes company ;” 
we would not have our sombre life cut 
its way through gladness, as the 
stream darkly flows between banks of 
It is a mistaken idea that the 
soul is enlarged by misery ; water is 
not increased in volume by the salts 
it may dissolve, though saturated to 
bitterness with them. Poor unhappy 
man, in his misery, would dash all near 
him with the bitter spray. Did you 
ever know a woman unhappily mar- 
ried, who was not an advocate for ma- 


BhOoW. 








trimony? She has been cozened, 
cozened indeed. See the lover, affec- 
tionate, gentle, tender, a slave to her 
every whim, dutiful, respectful, as 
though the attendant of an angel ; by 
the way, men, who call women angels, 
would do well to reflect that man was 
“made a little lower than the angels,” 
and not assume such airs of superio- 
rity. See him purr around her ; who 
would have thought that there were 
claws concealed in that velvety paw? 
The traditional associate of the old 
maid is a much more harmless domes- 
tic animal than this, that has all the 
feline shyness and cruelty, and well it 
may, for the tiger, I believe, belongs 
to the feline species. Remem- 
ber, girls, when Mrs. pities 
old maids, that she would all the world 
might be cozened, for she has been 
cozened, aye, and beaten too, possibly. 
‘“‘Perpetual maidenhood” is not so 
dreadful when looked fairly in the face 

it is only awful when you “ askance your 
gaze” at it. Your individuality was 
given you that you might be sufficient 
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to yourself. Don’t believe all the non- 
sense about “ counter-parts ;” you have 
an individual heart and brain, and 
they need not, like ‘‘ Hudibras’ sword,” 

‘*Fat into themselves tor lack 

Of something to hew and hack.” 
You may be the angels that men term 
you, in the sense that, like Rapheal, 
you “walk forth without more train 
accompanied, than with your own 
complete perfections.” 

The man, too, who has been matri- 
monially cozened, “ would all the world 
might be cozened,” for he has been 
cozened, and beaten too; but with 
him the cudgel is “hallowed ;” he 
would “hang it o’er the altar ;” per- 
haps for the reason given by the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” because 
“it hath done meritorious service ;” 
and no sooner is he, by a seemingly 
merciful disposition of Providence, re- 
leased from the cudgeler, but he is in 
haste to be cozened and beaten again. 
Young man, don’t be deceived when 
he says by example, “I would all the 
world might be cozened, for I have 
been cozened, and beaten too.” In- 
veigling another into matrimony is too 
serious a practical joke. 

It is thus with Satan ; he has been 
cozened, How could he have been cozen- 
ed? How could there be a mirage in 
the clear atmosphere of Heaven? 
Whence came the mist that enwrapped 
sin, softening her hideous outlines, 
making her loom up a goddess to be 
worshipped by him, who had paid “ kull 
tribute” alone to the Eternal? And 
whence came she? and whence came 


that within the archangel responsive 


to her? One would think that her 
breath would have left no trace on his 
burnished soul, in that pure air; that 


it would have disappeared as the mois- 
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ture of breath disappears from polished 
steel. 

Questions like these have been asked 
for ages, but to be echoed back. We 
do know that sin played strange 
tricks ‘with his imagination ; that he 
was grievously cozened, and beaten 
too, and he would ail the world might 
be cozened. Every man who sins is 
cozened ; he follows an ignis fatuus till 
lust in the marsh of pollution. Toa 
drowning man a plank may be thrown, 
or his very death-struggles may safely 
land him ; but alas! for the poor be- 
mired one, no plank can save him ; the 
more he struggles the deeper will he 
sink. Cozened, poor fool, as if Heaven 
had not hung out steady !amps enough 
to guide him, but he must follow a 
Will o’-the- Wisp, a dancing, bewildering 
light, sprung from pestilential vapors, 
and ignited by the devil, on purpose 
to delude him. . . You have, 
perhaps, heard the origin of the ignis 

Ffatuus or Jack-o-Lantern. It is said to 
be a firebrand from hell, given by the 
devil to a poor, lost spirit, excluded 
from both Heaven and hell, to light 
him as he hovers over earth, low to 
the ground, never resting on “her 
bosom. Every light that uncertain, 
wavering, hovers over the mires and 
mashes belonging to the domain of 
sin—tvo large a portion of our undrain- 
ed world—is demon-lighted, though 
s9 .ctimes borne by a poor, lost human 
soul. For this, too, often cries: “I 
would all world might be cozened, for 
I have been cozened, and beaten too.” 

Happiness glares painfully on all of 
us when we are miserable. When 
moving in a funeral procession, we 
wish it to be a longone ; and how does 
the laugh of the passers-by jar on our 
sensitive nerves ; and how discordant 
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ace the brisk sounds of business ; the 
sight of gay, prancing steeds, of jol- 
lity and mirth, is painful tous. . . 
The attempt to alleviate misery of any 
kind, by wit and humor, seems almost 

barbarous ; one in pain docs not like 
to be tickled. Even our own laugh 
sounds harsher than the doleful croak- 
ing of the raven. 

I feel, as I resume my pen, that I 
have written too bitterly. I have been 
out, this May morning, and ivhaled the 
fragrance of apple-blossoms, heard 
the songs of birds, listened to the rip- 
ple of the creek, and watched “ the net- 
ted sunbeams dance against its sandy 
shallows.” The air gives a joyous 
v.bration to all sounds; the fuming, 
fretting steam-engine, the inexorable 
tread of the cars, the work-shop sounds 
of the neighboring village, all chime 
in with the liquid bird-notes, and the 
ripple of the water. This world is so 
beautiful, there can be no such thing 
as toil in it. Wuen I see men at work 
in an orchard, plowing or mowing, 
it does not seem like work; so all 
work in this beautiful world must be 
play. And there can be no such thing 
as sorrow ; as I looked around on this 
beautiful valley, girdled by misty 
mountains, I saw no graves; could 
not even catch a gleam through the 
trees of the white monuments in the 
distant cemetery. There must be some 
mistake about it. And as for selfish- 
ness—do not men and women die for 
others? and what is more, live for 
them, after the life of their life has 
gone out? So this cannot be a formula 
universally applicable. 

“T would all the world might be 
cozened, for I have been cozened, and 
beaten tov.” 
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NO, IV. 
Right so,” quote he; ‘but he that never 
woul’, 
Cvuld niver : will to might gives greatest 
aic.” 


I will whisper whence I stole that 
spoil ; for I fear that too few read Ed- 
mund Spencer, deterred by his qnaint 
English, in which he expresses the 
most beautiful poetic thoughts, his 
quaint English, like ancient costume 
draping beautiful figures, heightening 
their bea:ty. Notwithstan:ing the 
title of his great poem, “ Fwrie 
Queene,” the reader of it is not merely 
entertained with airy forms, and sweet 
poetic imagery. An hour with Spencer, 
is an hour spent with a man of high 
thoughts and noble purposes ; and the 
man whose soul is not incrusted with 
vice, or muffled in selfishness—and few 
if any such would choose his compan- 
ionships—can hardly be with him, 
without having heightened h's “ belief 
in all things good,” and if his aims are 
noble, his faith in the possibility of 
accomplishing them. 

But it is not the mere visionary, who 
thinks only of the goal, who accom- 
plishes anything. It is not the man, 
who merely contemplates with admir- 
ation a noble character, and talks sen- 
timentally of the beauty of goodness, 
wlio develops into that character. Not 


‘that it is not well to keep one’s eye on 


the goal. It is well for the weary 
traveler to think of the blazing fire 
and cheerful lamps of his home, pro- 
vided he do not so forget, that he will 
not conquer them, 

‘«* The lang Scot’s miles, 


The mosses, waters, slaps and : tiles, 
That lie between him and his hame.” 


It is well for a man to contemplate 
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a complete character, if he forget not 
the doubts, the dangers, the petty sel- 
fishness, the vexations, the hindrances 
to all nobility, that he must conquer, 
before he can be that character, and 
reconquer every day of his life ; for as 
fast as they are slain their souls trans- 
migrate into some other form. He 
never may, fer one moment, be off his 
guard, never for one moment may doff 
his armor, though dinted with a thou- 
sand contests. Yet better such a life- 
strife than ignoble ease, ever longing 
for what seems beyond our attainment. 
Better to be weary travelers through 
“the mosses, waters,” and over “the 
slaps and stiles,” than lie down ata 
comfortless inn, and dream of our 
hame,” and awake and find oursclves 
all the “lang Scot’s miles” from it. 

There is in this world no more pitia- 
ble object than the man who has noble 
aspirations, and a weak will ; who is 
ever tantalized with glimpses of “ vir- 
tue’s lovely form,” yet can take not one 
step to win her to his companionship. 
Yes, can take not one step, for 

‘He that never would 

Could never : wil! to might gives greatest 

aid.” 

“The many fail, the one succeeds ; 
why? because the one is better armed 
and equipped than the many ; because 
he is better framed for endurance, has 
a stronger organization, or finer mus- 
cular development? No; it is because 
he has the will, the unwearying will, 
that takes the outworks one by one, 
and then storms the fortress ; to him 
Gibraltar itself is not impregnable. 
The unwearying will, like that of the 
little brook, that starts from the spring 
hidden in the deep recesses of the for- 
est ; the little presumptuous brook that 
winds its way, ever growing less in- 
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significant, consequently less presump- 
tuous, wends its way to the great 
ocean, and exchanges its “ childish 
treble,” for the grand bass of “the 
great wave that echoes round the 
world ;” its tiny strength that can 
hardly float a leaf, for the irresistible 
force that dashes man’s strongest works 
to pieces. 

The wunwearying will, Many a 
young man starts» out, “rejoicing in 
his youth” and in his strength, tread- 
ing as if at every step he crushed a 
fue, or mounted on some high purpose 
that is to bear him through life irom 
conquest to conquest. Many a Chris- 
tian youth, too, wearing, like the 
“ Redcrosse Knight,” armor 

*‘ Wherein old dints of deep wounds did 

remaine, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody 
fielde. 


Yet armes till that time did he never 
wield.” 


Like the “ Redcrosse Knight,” too, it 
might be said of him ; 


*¢ And ever as he rode his | eart did earne 
To prove his puissance in batt Il brave, 
Upon his foe, and his new force to learne.” 


For never yet did man don his armor, 
and mount his war-horse, that he did 


not long for the battle. But too often 
the battle comes when, weary and dis- 
spirited, he has dismounted, and thrown 
aside his armor, or at least opened his 
visor ; then steals upon him his lurk- 
ing foe,and overcomes him. The man 
must be ever maintained by his high 
purpose, and armed cap-a-pie with the 
Christian panoply, if he would not be 
overcome ; for his foes are ever skulk- 
ing after him, and lurking before him, 
and stealthily creeping in the shade by 
the side of him, to watch their oppor- 
tunity to attack him. But, if he have 
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the will to keep on his armor, and 
maintain his seat in the saddle, God 
will give him strength. 

‘«But he that never wou!d 

Could never : will to might gives greatest 

aid.” 

No man ever attained an object by 
merely setting a proper value on that 
object, or became a noble character 
by merely admiring a noble character 
and wishing to be like it. ‘There are 
not now, and never were, fairies to 
convert a man’s intangible sighs for 
good into real blessings. A 
never sleeps and dreams, and “ awakes 
with Christ’s likeness. “If, when 
aroused from the last long sleep, he 
awake with His likeness, it will be be- 


man 
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cause he has lain down with it; but 
his features have so slowly changed 
into those of the Divine original, that 
he could not perceive the change, until, 
revivified with a new life-blood, he 
may have forgotten his old self. 

When Jacob lay and slept, and” 
dreamed that wonderful dream of an- 
gels ascending and descending the 
ladder, none of them took him up and 
carried himto Heaven ; he didn’t ever 
dream that they did. It is by an un- 
wearying will that he must have slowly 
and painfully stepped with mire-clogged 
feet on the first round, and so on, on, 
slowly and painfully still, till we reach 
the last round of the ladder. 





THE HUGUENOT MAIDEN ; OR, “’76 AND ’60.” 


PART I. 


Beautiful ! exquisitely lovely, as 
the sweet, sad face of Berangers’ 
Cenci, not Guido’s, in which only the 
childlike purity appeals, but as Beran- 
gers’, with the girlish suffering, as 
though the Pentecost of her great 
agony had toned the soul to bear and 


to wait. And so the face looked down 
from the dark, cloud-like veil, and the, 
sad grey eyes thrill you, with a mise- 
rery for the past, as if it yet lived 
in the strong agony of its heroism. 
The ‘thunder of Sumter’s guns had 
ceased ; Moultrie, the fiery warder of 
a haughty State, had sent the 
flames curling over the defiant fortress 
opposite, and the old flag succumbed 
to the “stars and bars.” For thirty 
years the Carolinians had led the van, 
in the fierce struggle for liberty, for 


State sovereignty, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution, is but an exemplifi- 
cation of Republican freedom; _ for 
thirty years had the true Republicans, 
with Jefferson and Randolph in the 
lead, defied the selfish phalanx, pushed 
on by the dregs of John Adams’ school. 
And now, when the prophet-tones of 
the grand apostle of States Rights 
no longer swayed in the national 
councils ; when the subtle eloquence 
of the western Demosthenes could not 
assuage the wild passions of the ram- 
pant poets with compromises ; when 
the clarion tones of the great New 
Englander rung no more ir. thrilling 
appeals for the Union, the great Re- 
public which his mighty soul so pas- 
sionately loved, the serried ranks 


‘broke, the despotism, the mean en- 


croachments, the all-grasping selfish 
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ness of the one-idea race, with the 
wild battle-cry of “might is right,” 
howled its triumph in the dark Au- 
tumn of “’¢€0,” and the South chose 
between the tyranny of exultant fan- 
aticism, and a struggle for Constitu- 
tional Rights. All the world has 
watched her, and nobly has she borne 
the scrutiny ; a hundred fields have 
proved her, and unconquered now, she 
waits her destiny. Unconquered, 
aye—though overpowered—with her 
blackened fields, her desecrated homes, 
and her proud race despoiled, she 
waits ; for she believe: that all is not 
ended—not ended, ti:ouzh the dema- 
gogue from Pennsylvania hurls his 
sl_ng and blasphemy, tv rally the 
hordes that own no will but his ; not 
ended, though the fierce irreverence of 
Thaddeus Stevens institutes a compari- 
between the accursed “ we,” and Al- 
mighty God; and denies the “ani. 
mals” and “felons” forgiveness, till 
in “degradation” and “humiliation” 
they are humbled “ at the footstool of 
power.” Aye, not ended, despite the 
noble efforts of the executive to rivit 
the shattered links, for the wild pas- 
sions of the dominant party, urged to 
fury by the pest of vengeance, and 
grasp for sway, inaugurate the high 
carnival of ultraism, the presage of 
a colossal ruin. But the calm, soft 
spring 0: Carolina succeeded the ex- 
citement of Fort Sumter ; and while 
the “1st” was gathering fo~ Virginia, a 
pleasant party had assembled at Char- 
teris Hall, a beautiful plantation on the 
coast. Pierre Elayne Charteris owned 
the land of his forefathers, which old 
Etienne, two hundred years betore, 
had brought from the Yemassees. 
Staunch and grey were the bricks of 
the broad, low house, and the whice 
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columns were gracelul with the jessa- 
mines, which seemed never to leave 
them. 

A merry group lounged in the pic- 
ture-gallery, where the fiery Huguenot 
and determined Continental contrasted 
with the loveliest of the Carolina 
beautics. 

“Ruth, I have discovered a 1esem- 
blance, which has always haunted me; 
come and look!” and Jack Graham 
led her to the picture which I have 
just described. 

“Your great aunt, for whom you 
were named, Ruth Elayne Chateris,” 
and my grandmother’s eyes filed, as 
she gazed at the exquisite face. 

“And what of her, grandmama ?” 
said Ralph, brilliant in the new uni- 
form, of which he was justly proud. 

“ Aye, she has a sad history, child, in 
those early days of blood, which I 
hoped my eyes would never see 
again.” 

“But how well we will protect you, 
grandmama, I am impatient to follow 
Gregg, and fight as a Carolin- 
ian,” and the boy’s face flushed with 
his eager s} irit. P 

-“ Well, Ralph, I only hope that this 
movement is for the best. Ours was 
a great Government, and this is an ex- 
perimen’, which seems fraught with 
danger ” 

In the flash of an instant he s arted, 
as be replied : 

“Grandmama! you a descendant of 
the El!aynes of France, and quail now? 
You a Carolinian, and doubt 2?” 

“Ralph!” and the old lady’s form 
was stately in the strength of her un- 
shrinking pride ; “ J do not quail, I do 
not shrink ; J love the soil of the State 
which is to me more than a home; I 
glory in the unconquered past, and I 
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pray for the future. But I do greve 
that a compact sealed by the blood of 
*°76,’ should be annihlated by the 
fanaticism of New England politicians, 
which has recklessly arraye| tweuty 
millions against eight.” 

“ Dum spiro spero, is all the Latin 
I remember, grandimama, and with duc 
deference to your august ladyship, the 
quesiion resolves itself into one of 
obedience. Wuat are we taught from 
our boyhood ? to honor grandmothers, 
certaiiily, but ¢o strike for our mothers 
first.” 

The old lady smiled at the boy’s sau- 
ciness, but she answered : 

“Strike always for the right, my 
darling, and prove yourself worthy of 
your race.” , 

“Well, we’re off next Saturday,— 
and—well I’ve wanted to ask you, 
grandmama, for the sash my grand- 
father wore at Eulaw.” 

“You shall have it, Ralph, and I 
only grieve that there are not more of 
the name-to strike for the State, in her 
nec d.” 

“Oa, but the story, Aunt Marguc- 
rite !” pleaded Jack Graham, as the 
old lady rose to go; he was tenderly 
gazing at Ruth, who stood watching 
the picture. 

“Come tc my room after tea, and if 
you are patient, you shall hear it all.” 
0 «Re ee * 

“ Les coours sensibles, sout nes pour 
etre malheureux | and these were the 
last lines she wrote him,” said my 
grandmother, as seated in the ouk 
chamber, we listened to the story. 
“Ruth, my father’s only sister, was 
the haughtiest among the young beau- 
ties, when Mary Roupel and her circle 
queened it, during the last days of the 
Colonies. The old house is standing 
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yet, Ralph ; the dim old wooden castle, 
on Tradd street, where lights blazed, 
and music sounded, where the gay 
planters avd English gentlemen paid 
their court to the fair young belles of 
Charleston. Ruth was just seventeen, 
and in the first flush of her rare style. 
I have heard my father say that the 
gallants were w:id over her attractions. 
But there was only one, whose pre- 
sence swayed her, and sent the warm 
blood crimsoning her cheeks ; and this 
was young Ford Huusden, then on a 
visit to Carolina, Splendid in his six 
fect of proportioned height, his golden 
hair, and kini blue eyes, seemed only 
to have caught the sunlight. He loved 
her earnesily, and they were to have 
been married on his return from Eng- 
land, But the same quest ons which 
have torn the Republic, sundered our 
English lints, and Hal Hunsden wrote 
pleading for immediate union, Then 
the strength of her Huguenot blood 
saved her ; Col. H-ansden had landed at 
the head of a British regiment, and Eng- 
lish cannon were planted on her native 
soil ; he had come to coerce the rebe s. 
But the race that had defied perse- 
cution, and forsaken wealth. and lux- 
ury for Freedom, found glory in this 
frail descendant. ‘Though I die, Col. 
Husden, I will not wed an enemy. 
My fa:her, my brothers stand here to 


" protect their homes ; your uniform de- 


cides us; my heart may break, bat 
my honor shall remain untarnished, 
Again he wrote, and the fierce agony 
of the appeal went to her heart, but 
with white lips and trembling fingers, 
she only wrote the words, ‘ Les colurs 
sensibles, sout nes pour etre malleu- 
reux’ And they never met till the 
dark year of 1780. Charleston had 
fallen, Lincolu’s army was annihilated, 
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and Camden saw the Red Cross wave 
in triumph over the defeat of the army 
of Gates, The hopes of the Colonists 
were clouded, and but for a trust in 
the Lord of Hosts, whose outstretched 
arm we prayed would save us, despair 
would have sealed our ruin Then the 
‘Swamp Fox,’ the descendant of our 
own race, Marion, with his Uuguenot 
daring, and iron endurance, issued 
from the swamps and fens, and th: 
Royalists trembled at his power. Hope 
flashed to us in the darkness, for the 
horse was fleet, and the aim so sure «f 
the followers of the great puartiz>n. 
The spires of Charleston saw thie flash 
of their guns, and many a Royalist 
‘bit the dust,” when the Swamp Fox 
and his troopers came ferth from their 
fastnesses. Philip Reraird, my mo- 
ther’s uncle, lived on the banks of the 
Edisto, and there my mother and her 


babies were spelding the win er; he 
was true to the king, and as the whole 
State was overrun, Reriard Park was 


safer than our old home. My grand- 
father had sent Ruth to us, as he, too, 
was following Marion’s lead of glory. 
In my mother’s language, one dark 
winter’s n ght, when the slect and 
wind froze around our river home, 
I was startled by a light touch at my 
door ; Col. Hunsden and a party of 
officers had dined at my uncle’s, but 
Ruth had remained in her room. 
Aguin the tap was repeated, the door 
opened, and Ruth stood beside my bed. 
She was dressed in her riding diess, 
and the pale determination of ler face 
startled the. ‘Marguerite !’ and her 
voice was scarcely a whisper, ‘pray 
for me, and listen. I have heard it all, 
My prie-dieu is near the window, and 
my temples have been throb>ing with 
fever, sv 1 leaned far out into the 
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storm, that the fire within might be 
cooled. Sister, my room was dark, 
and weary and heart sick, I suppose I 
dreamed for five minutes. But my 
father’s camp came to me ; in the dark 
swamp of the Edisto, I saw the smoke 
of battle, and I heard the wild shrieks 
of those I love. In agony I started 
and awoke, and waking, heard 
these words : ‘ At daybreak, Hunsden, 
we must surprise them; arich prize 
they will prove ; for the rebel Marion, 
with his choicest spirits, are assembled 
now. Bob. Ingals, our best scout, has 
just reported everything’ I knew 
Col. Tarleton’s voice, and the other I 
could never mistake. ‘But where are 
you going, Rutn ? ‘Going P and her 
eyes flashed scorn as she replied, 
‘where my duty calls me, to my 
father’s camp.’ I tried to remonstrate 
with her, but words were vain, so I 
kissed her, and praye God to guard 
her. Her father’s coachman, old An- 
thony, a family servant, as trie as 
steel, would accompany her; and in 
ten minutes I heard the clatter of her 
horse’s hoofs. And now,” said my 
grandmother, “here are the leaves of 
her journal :—‘I thought the darkness 
would never break, as through the 
tangled wood, my brave horse bore 
me; my hands were frozen, my breath 
was gone; Anthony attempted to turn 
the reins, but an iron strength seemed 
born in me, and I frantically pushed 
on. Eis command had left Mr. Rer- 
aird’s one hour before me, and 1 felt 
that my father’s life was in my hands. 
At last the cold grey morning broke, 
and—my God !—what met my sight, 
and ear? There in the hollow of the 
Edisto, the dark smoke of battle 
curled ; whiz, crash, sounded the mus- 
ketry, and the red coats fell on every 
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side. Marion had been surprised, but 
splendidly the men rallied, and they 
fought, as only men on their own soil 
can fight. I rode rapidly to my 
father’s tent ; one of his pisto!s was 
lying loose, and I seized it, recklessly 
mounted my horse, and rapidly rode to 
the melee. From a slight elevation, 
and behind an old oak, 1 watched it 
all; but see! watch the dark mass 
rolls this way. My God, save them |! 
was all my torn heart prayed, as I 
saw our own men pressed back But 
like lions they turn, and a parting 
volley is given, which sends the Roy- 
alists reeling from their saddles, and 
then a wild yell comes from our own 
troopers, and I feel that for Marion is 
victory. ‘Surrender! or by G—d, 
you shall die in your saddles!’ was 
shouted from the British cavalry, as a 
score of them surrounded two or three 
Continentals. ‘Marion’s men never 
surrender? andthe clear, defiant 
tones thrilled me, they were my 
father’s. A score of bullets whistled 
over me; my father reeled from his 
saddle, and with frantic strength, I 
rose on my horse, and fired! ‘The 
Major’s down !’ came echoing from our 
own men; ‘let twenty lives pay the 
forfeit, boys rang out Gabriel Man- 
gault. In a moment I was kneeling 
by the prostrate form. ‘ Hunsden’s 
aim was too true!’ I heard in whis- 
pered accents, and I saw a wounded 
officer borne near. ‘The lady’s shot 
told !’ said my father’s orderly, ‘and 
faith, its a bonny one! a young lord 
they say’ My heart seemed ice, I 
could not speak, till my father’s whis- 
pered words greeted me. ‘ Be true to 
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your name and cause, my darling, and 
tell them I died as a Carolinian’ One 
close fold of the dear, protecting arms, 
and with the warm kiss, the spirit fled 
to God. ‘Ruth! came a low, plead- 
ing voice ; in ten thousand I would 
have caught the tones ; through fire 
and death I would have thrilled at 
each accent. In my heart I loved him 
with the wild strength which only a 
woman’s love can give; and as I 
turned, and the pale, death-stricken 
face, in all its glorious beauty, met me, 
the white, delicate hands stretched out, 
in all the yearning of a love, which I 
knew was mine still, I felt the courage 
which I prayed for leave me, and—but 
the dead hands yet clasped my own— 
the red blood of my race dyed the 
green earth, and with a low wail of 
agony, from a broken heart, I fell 
senseless upon my father’s corpse.’ 
The faded leaves are all blotted with 
her tears. She did not live long after 


this, and her sweet fuce wore always, 


its spirit-sadness, Lovely as a dream, 
she faded ; but, as she told my mother, 
‘I have prayed for strength, and God 
gave me courage to resist him, Mar- 
guerit | for one instant I did waver ; 
but my duty has broken my heart!’ 
This is her ring, Ruth, and as you bear 
her name, you shall wear it. It bore 
Moultrie’s crescent, in diamonds, on a 
blue shield, and around the shield 
glittered the words, ‘ Tout-a-toi.” 

Ruth Charteris bowed her fair head 
on the old lady’s lap. Did she reck 
that history? Frank Winthrop was 
now a Brigadier in the Federal army, 
and what of her future ? 
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We are indebted to “ The Christian 
World, a Magazine of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union,’ for 
some startling and disgusting facts of 
the effects of Emancipation in Pern. 
This Missionary Magazine, of the date 
of January, 1864, quotes from a letter 
written by a Missionary, describing 
what he witnessed in the city of Lima, 
of the horrible results of Emancipation. 
Of course this writer had no intention 
of wounding the cause of Abolition in 
this country ; but in describing the 
condition of those whom he calls 
“Freedmen,” in Peru, he shows what 
the “Emancipated” negro is in every 
spot on earth, where the folly of Eman- 
cipation has been adopted : 

“A few years ago slavery was sud- 
denly abolished. The slaves, or as 
they are called in the languege of the 
country, Sambo’s and Cholo’s, (pure 
biwéks and mulattoes), were turned 
loose upon their own resources, They 
left the city for the country, and now, 
(1864), a space of some thirty miles 
around the city is almost given up to 
their depredations. Murders and rob- 
berics are common. It is considered 
dangerous for an unarmed white man 
to go outside of the city walls alone. 
No body cares for them—they care for 
no body. ‘They are considered as mere 
brutes, and they know it. * * * 

I have wandered about among them, 
amidst their dancing, their drunken 
carousals, their bloody fights, my heart 
bleeding tosee such utter degradation, 
and in this city of 100,000, I do not 


know that six persons could be found 
to care for their souls. Oh! these 
poor, degraded, brutalized immortal 
beings, going down to perdition by 
swarins, with no one to tell them of 
Jesus |” 

This Missionary winds up his ac- 
count by entreating the American Mis- 
sionary Society to send laborers into 
that field for the purpose of redeeming 
these emancipated ‘heathens. Alas ! 
mistaken mortal, there is no salvation 
for these poor wretches in the mission- 
ary work, ‘Their disease is Emancipa- 
tion, that is, absence of the control and 
care of the white race. All the mis- 
sionaries and money in America could 
not pick them up, and keep them up, 
out of their mental, moral and physi- 
cal filth, if left to manage for them- 
selves. Nothing but putting the poor 
creatures back into their normal con- 
dition of servitude, or subordination 
to the superior white race, can ever 
redeem them from the degradation and 
uncivilization into which they hare 
plunged since their emancipation. We 
challenge the <Abolitionists to point 
out a single spot where Emancipation 
has not resulted in the relapse of: the 
negro towards his natural barbarism. 
The history of Negro Emancipation in 
Peru, is its history every where else, 
where the stupendous folly and crime 
has been forced upon him. We say 
forced upon him, because there is no 
instance where the negro has ever 
effected his own Emancipation, with- 


out the assistance and direction of 
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white men, This Emancipation in 
Peru was the crime of white men— 
of foolish, or mischievous, or vicious 
white meu—just us it is in the United 
States. ‘The experience of Peru is 
the experience of Jamaica, of Hayti, 
and will be the experience of the 
United States. The poor white people 
of the United States are at this mo* 
ment taxed more than fi/leen millions a 
year, for the benefit of our emancipated 
negroes. Bnt this, and ten times this 
amount will not save the poor darkey 
from slipping downwards into his na- 
tive beastiality. Give him the control 
of himself, and he straightway begins 
his moral march for Africa, If there 
is a spot on earth where he has not 
done that, which is it? Let the Aboli- 
tionist point it out, and we are silent. 
Nay, we will do more, we, too, will 
join his negro cause. But, until he 


can-do that, we must hold up this noisy 
Abolitionist as the most pestilent foe 


of society. Negro Emancipation is 
not an experiment on this continent. 
Alas! it is too well known. To,the 
cost and shame of the white man, and 
the utter ruin of the black, it has been 
well tried. The struggle of the Aboli- 
tion Congress (we do not say Congress 
of the United States, for it is not that), 
seems to be to make the poor white 
man and negro change places. Just 
as well might they attempt to make 
the Japanese and the negro change 
places in the chain of being. This un- 
dertaking to pull the negro up to the 
level of the white man, or rather to 
pull the white man: down to the 
level of the negro, will come to a ter- 
rible head some day. The white man 
in these regions will not always be ex- 
perimented apon after this fashion. 
Not always. There are thunders in 
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this white man, wh'ch the negroes and 
the Abolitionists will hear to their dis- 
may some day. Patience is long suf- 
fering, but when once it is broken, then 
comes suffering of another kind ! We 
tell this swollen and festering Aboli- 
tionist, that there is somewhere an end 
even to his tether. And there is a* 
looking glass for him and his Emanci- 
pation business, down there in Peru- 
vian Emancipation! There, in that 
Emancipation, he may contemplate, if he 
will, his own face, and the face of iis 
negro victim! And there, too, com- 
merce may see its face, for since Eman- 
cipation, the commerce of Peru has 
shown results that may well startle a 
place even as stupid as Wall street. 
Since Emancipation, there has been no 
work gotten out of Cuffie, and almost 
the only revenu~ of the Peruvian Gov: 
ernment has been derived from the 
sale of guano from the Chinca Islands, 
off its coast. “Slavery” was finally 
abolished in 1855. In 1857 the rev- 
enue of the country amounted to 
$18,656,256, of which guano furnished 
$15,296,952, showing that little or 
nothing was realized from the mines. 
The yield of the silver mines alone 
from 1830 to 1860, was estimated at 
$1,232,000,000. At Lima, from 1826 
to 1834, the yield was $20,000,000. 
Humbvuldt estimated that the annual 


“yield of gold and silver, was $5,300,- 


000. The Missionary above quoted, 
speaking of .the fa:lure of Peruvian 
wealth, says: “But the rich ores are 
still there, and will, ere long, be made 
greatly subservient to human comfort.” 
But before that day, you must either 
compel Quashee to work, or kill him 
off as a fatal encumberer of the land. 
That, ultimately, will be the fate of 
Quashee all over this continent. Not 
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only in Peru, but in Jamaica, in Hayti, 
an! in the United States. The delu- 
sion of witchcraft did not last forever 
in New England, nor will this negro 
delusion last forever. The negro must 
either be made to work, or be cleared 
off as so much stubble, by the scythe 
of the white man. The white man, 
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who now groans under a burden of 
$15,000,000 a year, to keep Cuffie in 
idleness, will find some sort of a scythe 
at last! You call it cruel. But the 
cruelty is all on the part. of this mous- 
ing Abolitionist, who was not content 
to see Cuffie work | 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LEONIDAS POLK. 


Gen. Polk’s father, Col. William 
Polk, was a distinguished soldier in 
our War of Independence, and it was his 
wish to educate his son to the profes 
sion of arms. He procured his admis- 
sion to the Military Academy at West 
Point, as a cadet, in 1823. Young 
Polk was then seventeen years of age, 
having been born in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, in 1806. He graduated at 
West Pvint in 1827, and was appointed 
a brevet second-lieutenant of artillery. 
He, however, remained in the army 
but a few months, when he left it and 
commenc:d the study of theology, 
with a view to entering the ministry 
in the Episcopal Church. 

He was admitted to ho'y orders in 
1<38, and was immediately appointed 
Missionary Bishop of Arkansas, and a 
part of the Indian Territory, with a 
provisional charge of the diocese of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
the Republic of Texas. The arduous 
duties of this very extensive charge, 
were Gischarged with an almost in- 
credible devotion to his pious duties. 

In 1841, he was ordained Bishop of 
Louisiana, a position which he held for 
twenty years. But on the breaking 
out of the Abolition war, he resigned 


temporarily his place in the Church, 
and returned to his old profession of 
arms in defense of his country. He 
declared to Bishop Meade, that by ac- 
cepting a Major-Generalship, he did 
not intend to abandon his right to the 
Bishopric. Said he, “ When I accept 
a commission in the Confederate army, 
I not only perform the duties of a good 
citizen, but contend for the princi; les 
which lie at the foundation of our 
social, political, and religious polity.” 

Bishop Polk was appointed a Major- 
Genera] in the Confederate army in 
1861, and received an extensive com- 
mand in the West, with his head-quar- 
ters at Memphis. 

He proved a very able and brave 
commander. His men were devotedly 
attached to him, not only on account 
of his humane and generous character, 
but they were filled with admiratéon of 
his noble courage and personal dar- 
ing. 

He was killed at Marietta, June 
14th, 1864, while making a telescopic 
observation of the Federal position. 
A projectile struck his left arm, pass- 
ing through his body, killing him in- 
stantly. Col. Freemantle, an English 
officer who traveled through the South 
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to witness the progress of military 
events, gives the following account of 
his introduction to Gen. Polk : 

“ Lieutenant-General Leonidas Polk, 
Bishop of Louisiana, who cammands 
the other corps d’ armee, is a good- 
looking, gentleman-like man, with all 
the manners and affability of a ‘ grand- 
seigneur’ He is fifty-seven years of 
age, tall, upright, and looks much 
more the soldier than the clergyman. 
He is very rich, and I am told he owns 
seven hundred negroes. He is much 
beloved by the soldiers, on account of 
his great personal courage and agree- 
able manners. I had ‘already heard 
no end of anecdotes of him told me by 
my traveling companions, who always 
alluded to him with affection and ad- 
miration. In his clerical capacity, I 


had always heard him spoken of with 
the greatest respect. When I was in- 
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troduced to him, he immediately in- 
vited me to come and stay at his head- 
quarters, at Shelbyville. He told me 
that he was educated at West Point, 
and was at that institution with the 
President, and the two Johnsons, Lee, 
Magruder &c., and that, after serving 
a short time in the artillery, he had 
entered the Church. He explained to 
me the reasons which had induced him 
to temporarily forsake the cassock, and 
return to his old profession. He stated 
the extreme reluctance he had felt in 
taking this step; and said, that as 
soon as the war was over, he should 
return to his Episcopal avocation, in 
the same way as a man finding his 
house on fire, would use every means 
in his power to extinguish the flames, 
and would then resume his ordinary 
pursuits.” 





A HYMN TO ANARCHY. 


Let us cease to battle vainly, for the world’s overworn ; 
Fiom the overgorged vulture, Trade may turn forlorn ; 
We will war no more with wrong, nor struggle to be free, 


We will rebel no more, but be 
True bondsmen, Anarchy! 


Surely we are hope abandoned, since the good of every land, 
Looking at our baffled venture, curse the patriot’s brand ; 
Peace is much more fortunate, the penitential knee, 
Shall bend to ‘ order” unto thee, 


New-baptized Anarchy! 


Peace is cheap, and good and pleasant, none need ever doubt of that ; 
Even when Tyrants hunt with Famine, peaceful serfs grow fat ; 
Better this than al] the turmoil, all the pains that we 


Mistook for Freedom—let us be 


Thy bondsmen, Anarchy! 


Tame your hearts unto the level, take the worl(’s life as it is— 
** Justice upon. earth”—what matters idle dreams like this? 
Be content with rascal profits—peace shall prosper thee ; 


We will rebel no more, but be 
Sleek bondsmen, Anarchy! 


Hope shall be a large percentage, Truth shall be a trading debt, 
Freedom, rich mén’s right to ruin all within their net ; 

Let the helots work tor wages, starve amid our glee 

They will rebel no more, since we 


Swear peace with Anarchy. 
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—Carleton, of this city, has published a 
book of thrilling interest, entitled ‘'The 
Pr.son Life of Jefferson Davis,” by Dr. 
Craven, Surgeon of United States Volunteers, 
and physician at Fortress Monroe, where Mr. 
Davis is imprisoned. Although Dr, Craven 
is a B.ack Republican, he bas evidently pro- 
duced a truthful book, respecting the con- 
versations of Mr. Davi-, with as much accu- 
racy as p-ssible, and detuiling the events 
connected with his imprisonment with 
scrupulous fidelity. The book ‘sa bitter pill 
for the wou'd be murderers at Washington ; 
for it cannot fail to leave upon every candid 
mind the impression that it was Stanton’s 
intention to murder Mr. Davis by slow tor- 
ture. Nor is there much doubt that Gen. 
Miles, the commandant at Fortress Monroe, 
so understood the wish of Stanton, and was 
willing to do his part of the killing process. 
Had not Dr. Craven been an honest man, 


and faithfully exerted his utmost medical 
skill to preserve the life of his prisoner, Jef- 
ferson Davis would, long before this, | ave 


been in his grave. The detailed account 
given of the shackiing of Mr. Dav.s with 
heavy irons, at a time.when he was a:most 
too weak to walk across his cel! without as- 
sistance, and when an armed soldier was in 
his room night and day, was a piece of 
cruelty aimed at the lifo of the victim. Asa 
precautionary measure, there was not the 
slightest excus2 for such an outrave. If any 
body can read tbe treatment of Mr. Davis, 
during the first months of his imprisonment, 
without feeling that the wretch Stanton has 
lived too long for the honor of human na- 
ture, he must be a man totally destitute of 
humanity and honor himself. 

No such instance of fiendish cruelty can 
be found in the history of civilized nations. 
Stanton and every other person who can be 
held responsible for these outrages, deserve 
to be treated as the enemies of mansind. 
They ought to go through the world haunted 
with the conscience of Cain, when he said, 
‘‘ Every one that findeth me shall slay me.” 


If the scoundrels had each a thousand lives, 
they have forfeited them all to the virtuous 
wrath of mankind. This book of the Prison 
Life of Mr. Davis, is the most interesting and 
the most mportant work which has appeared 
in this country since the beginning of the 
Abolition war. The conversations of Mr. 
Davis are not only replete with political wis- 
dom, but on almost every branch of art, 
cience and literature, they disclose the re- 
sources of a mind which has no superior in 
America. And every word touching upon 
the affa'rs of our country, breathes such an 
erudite statesmanship and such a lofty pat- 
riotism, as must disarm prejudice in every 
soul that is not beyond the reach of th; 
sense of justice and honor. In one of Mr. 
Davis's conversations he said: ‘Believing 
the States to be each sovereign, and their 
union voluntary, I had learned trom the 
fathers of the Constitution that a State could 
change its form of government, abol shing 
all which had previously existed ; and my 
only crime has been obedience t» this con- 
scientious conviction.” Was not this the 
universal doctrine of the dominant Demo- 
cratic party in the North, previous to seces- 
sion? Did not many of the opponents of 
that } arty, in the same section, share and 
avow that faith? ‘They preached, and pro- 
fessed to believe. We believed, and preached 
and practised, 


‘If the theory be now adjudged erroneous, 
the history of the States, from their colonial 
organization to the present moment, should 
be re-written, and the facts suppressed which 
may mislead others in a like manner toa 
like conclusion. 

«But if, as I su pose, the purpose be to 
test the question of secession by a judicial 
decision, why begin by oppressing the chief 
subject of t e experiment? Why, in the 
name of fairness and decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind, deprive him of the 
means needful to a preparation of his de- 
fense ; and joad him with indignities which 
must deprive his mind ofits due equilibrium ? 
It ill comports with the dignity of a great na- 
tion, to evince fear of giving to a single cap- 
tive enemy, all the advantages pos-ible for 
an exposition of his side of the question. A 
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question settled by violence or in disregard 
of law, must remain unsett ed forever.” 


None but an ignoramus, or a bold iiar, 
will dispute the tru h of a single word in the 
above ex ract. It is al true; aid time, 
which is the corrector of al] human delusions, 
will do impartial justice to Mr. Davis and his 
cause. That means also, that it willrank he 
name of Linco!n, Stanton, Seward, and all 
such among the greatest criminals of the 
world. 


—Van Evrie, Horton & Co., tave issued a 
pamphle: of eighty pages, entitled ‘Davis and 
Lee : A Vin ication of Southern States, Citi- 
zens and Rights, or the Federal Constitution 
and its Makers,” &. By P. C. Centz, Bar- 
rister, London, England. This work con- 
tains a vast amount of research in the con- 
stitutional history of our countfy. Among 
other impo tant mat er .t contains a synop is 
of .he action of all the S ates in ratifying the 
Constitution. No more important work has 
been published since the breaking out of the 
Abolition war. 


—There is nothing from which weak men 
shrink with more dread than popular cen- 
sure ; and yet there are times of great ex- 
citement and delusion, when noth ng can re- 
dound more to a man’s lasting fame than this 
same popular censure. At such times wis- 
dom is cenerally with the few, and foolish- 
ness with the many. Look, for instance, at 
the time when the thirty tyrants obtained 
cont-ol of the Government of Athens, and 
see how the majority of the people beca e 
the noisy howlers of these very tyrants, and 
how honest and wise men were bereated and 
persecuted by this foolish throng! See how 
tiey treated a Miltiades, and Aristides, a 
Themistocles, and a P ricles! And yet 
these names now are up at the very top and 
a radiance of fame, while the whole gener.- 
tion of human asses who persecuted them 
are on!y so much black and obliv.ous dust! 
We see how the censure of fools is oftener 
than otherwise immortal fame. What need 
any man curc for the abuse.of a | eople who 
have praised a Stanton, a Ben. But.er, and 
an oid John Brown? For one, their loud 
braying disturbs us as little as the nasa) 
vibrations of any conceivable number of 
four-legged asses. We have not spoken, and 
never shall speak or write, one word of truth 
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less for all the'r intolerable jargon and out- 
cry. Whenever we think of their abuse, we 
also think that these same people who de- 
nounce us, ;raise Ben. Butler and old John 
Brown, hat is enough. ° 


—An o!d acquai::tance of Stanton’s says 
that ‘he was never either a conscientious or 
an honest man, but I never thought him the 
fiend he | as turned out tobe.” Very hkely. 
Stanton never imagined that he should be- 
come such a wretch himself. His cruelty has 
grown on what it has fed upon. ‘Tacitus 
says that: ‘After the slaughter of so many 
men signal in name and quality, Nero at 
length beec:me pos essed with a passion to 
hew down virtue itself.” From one step to 
another, hz descended to these lower depths 
of vice. Such is the nature of crime. Six 
years 270 no one supposed that Sumner and 
Thad. Stevens we e quite the dogs they now 
are. Al these wr tched men are like bull- 
dogs, who, when they once get a tuste of 
blood, cann t let go. Beginning as mad 


phil .ut! ropists, they have ended in the mad- 
ness of devils, 


—The Jearned author of ‘Discourses 
upon ‘Tacitus’ says: ‘Those of our princes 
(the English) who thirsted most violently 
after arbitrary ru'e, were, chiefly, such as 
were remarkable for poor sp rit, and small 
genius, pedants, bigo s, the timerous and 
effeminate.” We have a painful illu tration 
of the same thing in this country now. Look 
at those called “ Radic:ls” in our present 
Congress— a meaner set of bigots and effem- 
inat) asses never yet grasp2l1 at absolute 
power. If there is a respectable statesman 
in the w ole crowd, which is he? If there 
is a tru y brave man among them, which is 
he? Look at the two leaders— Thad. Stevens 
‘once jumped from a two-story window in his 
shirt-flaps, to save himself from a whipping ; 
and Sumner, after being whipped Ly a sickly 
man, little more than half his size, went 
whining and yelping round the world lke a 
kicked cur, for eighteen months afterwards. 
It is the cowardice of ‘these wretches, the 
conscivusness of their own deserts, which 
makes them dread the loss of power. 


—Sumner says, ‘‘ Copperhead abuse does 
not disturb me ; it goes in at one ear and out 
at the other.” That is fuli as long as we 
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should expect anything to remain in Sum- 
ner’s heud, that is not about the negro. 


—The editor of the ‘* Round Table,” a 
paper professing immense literary capacity 
on a not over abundant capital, abuses Car- 
lyle for using the word advices, declaring that 
‘“‘he must know that there is no such word 
in the English language.” ‘This will cer- 
tainly be news to Mr. Carlyle, shoud hs eye 
ever chance to light upon this specimen of 
ripe Yankee scholarship. Carlyle once bit- 
terly said: ‘‘America has produced plenty 
of roast 00s: andapple siuce.” The Round 
Table will probabiy impress the great Scotch- 
man that goose is not on the decline in 
America. 


—A Western editor caiJs o'd Thad. Stevens 
@ mendict t. ‘That, it strikes us, is one of 
the few bad words in the English language, 
which are not prcee sely applicable to ‘old 
Thad.” And yet if we make s simple sen- 
tence of the word, without the transposit.on 
of a letter, it would seem to express the 
moral condit'on of the old sinner very well 5 
thus, mend-I-can't. 


—A Virginia lady who is boarding at a 
fashionable boarding-house in this city, was 
recently set upon by the ladies in the parlor, 
when ove impudent daughter of shoddy 
asked her if she ‘really was not ashamed of 
the South.” She replied, ‘perhaps I have 
reason to be ashamed of my coun'ry, but 
that does not make me so unfortunate as 
some ladies I know of, whose country has 
reason to be ashamed of them.” 


—A cotemporary asks in despair, ‘is 
there no remedy .or this terrible malady cf 
negro on the brain?” Yes, we sh uld think 
a club on the brain, wou'd be an antidote. 


—At a late Roberts-Fenian mass-meeting 
in New York, the following sentence occurs 
in the resolutions : ‘* Whereas, this Republic 
has just emerged from a gigantic struggle in 
defeuse of the supremacy of popular sover- 
eignty.” Now, we profoundly sym athise 
with Irelund in her great wiongs, but if she 
is never t» gain her freedom until it is 
wor ed ont by such asses as believe that the 
late Abolition war was ‘a strugyle for po; u- 
lar soveve.guty,” we fear her misery is eter- 
nal. 
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—The La Crosse Democrat, Brick Pomeroy's 
paper, hoists the following banner : 


‘* Equali'y of States in the Union, or an- 
other war.” 

‘* White men to govern while men.” 

‘* Equal taxation—taxation of U. 8. Bonds, 
or repudiation.” 


We know of no editor who is dealing more 
telling b'ows at the great loyal arsen.l of sin 
than Brick Pomeroy. And he is, we are g'ud 
to know, rapidly gaining a circulation in 
eve y State in the Union, which will make 
him a real power in the country. Ile pos- 
sesses both the ability aud tie honest pluck 
to handle tae great questions which ure com- 
ing up for fiual judgment. One hundred 
such editors as Brick Pomeroy, would pro- 
duce such a ferment in this land, as would 
make the Mongrei scoundrels b lieve that 
they were sleeping on earthquakes. 


—A Republican paper says, ‘The editor 
of The Old Guard has not yet stopped his 
ding-dong about the thefts committed by the 
Union army in the South.” No, sir, and he 
never will stop it. You who have earned the 
title of thieves and the abetwrs of thieves, 
shali wear the title that belongs to you. 
Your children and your chiidren’s children, 
shall know that you were thieves. Never, in 
honorable and civilized warfare, were such 
plunderings committed before. Read the 
followiug order of Gen. Washington, forbid- 
ding such practices: ‘Gen. Wasiington 
strictly forbids all the officers nd soldier. of 
the Continental army, of the militia, au. all 
recruiting parties, plundering any person 
whatever, whether Tories or others. Aud it 
is expec ed that humanity and ten lerness to 
women and children will d-stingnish brave 
Americans, contending for liberty, from in- 
famous ravages, whether Br tish or Hessians. 

‘*Gzorce WasdinGton. 
‘¢Trenton, Jan. 1, 1777.” 


When did Sherman or Grant, o any other 
officer of the Abolition army, issue such an 
order as that? The march of their armies 
was simply the stalking abroad of plunder, 
arson and rape! On this account, they have 
earned an immortality of infamy, and those 
who attempt to defend them, we hold as not 
much better than the infamous origina:s. 
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—Wendei! Phillips tells the dupes who 
flock tu hear him that -‘The world is in- 
debted to the negro race for some of the 
best features of ancient civilization.” It is 
impossible to believe that Phillips does not 
know this staiement to be grossly. false. We 
have clear historical records from the time of 
Herodotus to the present day, which is two 
thousand three hundred years, to prove that 
the negro bas always been a stranger to civiliz- 
ation. Then we have the monumental records 
of Egypt, two thousand five hundred years be- 
yond Herodotus, to prove that the negroes 
were just the same strangers to civilization 
then that they are at the present time. 
They were slaves in Egypt then. There is 
no record, no monument of a negro civil* 
ization known to history or scientific re- 
search. They are a race literally without a 
history. Were always savages, incapable of 
civilization. | Wherever they bave been 
taught civilizaiion by the white man, and 
then left to themselves, they straightway re- 
lapse into barbaiism. There is, on earth, 
no exception to this historical fact. No 
ancient monnment of art has ever been 
found on the continent of Africa, south of the 
great Desert of Sahara, the native region of 
the negroes. When, therefore, Phillips talks 
of negro civilizattn, he willfully means to 
mislead the gaping multitude who listen to 
his fallacious and tying ‘\arangues. In fact, 
tiie ignorance of the Abolitionists is painful 
to reflect upon. A set of deceived or de- 
ceiving knaves, Who have turned their coun- 
try upside dowg with a system of ignorance 
and lies, which has not one redeeming grain 
of truth to save it from the contempt of ail 
just men. 


—Mr. Henry W. Bruce, of Kentucky, has 


taken the Lafarye Holel of this city, and . 


changed its name to the ‘‘ Southern Hotel.’* 
This is one of the best constructed of the 
tirst-class hotels of New York, and the re- 
putation which Mr. Bruce enjoys as a gen- 
tleman, as well as a man of business, pro- 
mises, for the Southern Hotel, the highest re- 
pu.ation, We rejoice at Mr. Brace’s advent 
in this city, for with the exception of the 
New York Hotel and the St. Nicholas, all the 
first-class hotels in New York are kept. by 
men whose politics are a good deal blacker 
than a negro’s face. 
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—When that wretchod mountebank and 
vagabond, Kilpatrick, was appointed Minis- 
ter to Chile, w» expressed the opinion that 
he would not be long there before he would 
disgrace the United States by some kind of 
infamous conduct. It seems that our pro- 
pheey is already fu'fitled. He is charged 
with introducing ‘‘a woman of abandoned 
character,” in respectable circles in the 
country to which he has been sent. The 
filthy wretch took with him in his thieving 
raids in the South a woman of the same 
character, and on one occasion her trunk 
was found full of siik dresses and jewelry, 
which Kilpatrick had stolen from tiie ward- 
robes of southern ladies. While he was 
carrying on after this fashion, his wife lay at 
home dying of a painful disease. It is a dis- 
grace to the United States, that such a 
wretch should be sent to represent them at a 
foreign court. What makes tlie case still 
worse is, that the popin-jay is just as desti- 
tute of sense, as he is of character. He is 
not only a sneak, but he is a fool. 


—Congress is still tinkering the Constitu- 
tion. It wili bearagged, miserable concern, 
wien these bedlimites have done with’ it. 
Sir Walter Raleigh says, ‘‘The ruin of the 
goodliest pieces of the wor!d foreshews the 
dissolution of the whole.” The same may be 
said of the Constitution of Republics, o2 Na- 
tions. The “amendments,” or rather the 
subversicns of our Constitution, attempted 
by tliis Congress, it acquicsced in by the 
States, will prove the ovei:hrow of the whole 
Constitation and the end of tiie Republic. 


—It would be amusing if it were not so 
provoking, to hear the detested revolutionists 
of Congress talk about what ‘the people de- 
manded.” ‘The people will demand their 
heads tite way they are going on. Bacon 
says, ‘Men have got a fashion now-a-days, 
that two or three busy-bodies, will take upon 
them the name of the peop!e, and broach 
their own conceits as if tuey were a gencral 
opinion.” Never was such an impudent 
folly more in vogue than among us at this 
time. Even the negro, Fred. Douglass, calls 
himself the people. So does Sumner, so does 
Thad. Stevens, and so does the brnie Stan- 
ton, and the beast Butler—each of these 
rascals cal's himself the people. 
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